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A phase in Mullard research on 
multi-cavity magnetrons— essential 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS —_-— 
a 
components of modern radar systems. $ 


PATTERN ’ FOR PROGRESS 


This scientist is concerned with a specific are helping to establish Britain’s leadership 
problem in one particular field of electronics. in electronics. 
But his work fits. into the overall pattern of When the time comes for you to invest in new 
Mullard research—a pattern for progress. electronic techniques, you will find it pays 
Working hand in hand to remember that this combination is helping 
with the designers of leading equipment | to produce the most efficient and reliable 
manufacturers, Mullard scientists equipment in the world. 
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4 a Powerful Challenge to Democracy 
s 


SIR) STEPHEN KING- HALL on the failure of the Geneva conference 


Lan _ 


| 
OME" years ago,. when I was starting my’ “activities - as a com- if our negotiations have achieved little, they must lead to better under- 
- mentator on public affairs, the late Lord Keynes gave me a guide standing °. With all respect to these eminent statesmen, I tell you that 
to conduct. He told me to: ‘ assert truth, unveil illusion, dissipate this is double-talk, and dangerous double-talk in a democracy, because 
hate, enlarge ; and instruct men *s hearts and minds ’. Those austere it creates an illusion that nothing very ominous has happened at Geneva. 
Exotic instructions iat be i in our minds when we discuss world ~ An atmosphere is conjured up, expressed i in the phrase: ‘It might have 
airs. : been better;.but it could have been worse ’ 
It is always cornfortirign to tilesves that one’s “opinions are aad This atmosphere of make-believe and wishful thinking, encouraged 
‘a well informed and experienced man such as the Prime Minister. by most of the press, is a smoke-screen concealing the urgent need for — 
his comfort came my way when Sir Anthony Eden said at the Guild- a democratic policy to meet the present situation, which is that the ~ 
_-banquet last week that he was ‘not surprised’ by what had Russians, believing that time is on their side, are making no concessions. 
pened at Geneva. We must assume that Mr. Macmillan has been in Does our Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs really believe that in, 
e same frame of mind; we must hope that Mr. Dulles-has also been say, the question of the unity of Germany,our objective and that of 
ared the shock of a grave and unexpected disappointment over the the Russians is an agreed matter? I presume he would reply: ‘I meant 
mplete, comprehensive, and absolute failure of the Geneva conference that the Russians and ourselves are agreed that Germany should be 
agree upon a solution to any of the three groups of problems placed united ’, but he would have to go on to say: ‘We want it to be united 
oan by the heads of states. I used the word ‘hope’ so far as by free elections and then they must be free to join the West if they 
Dulles was concerned because about half way through the con- wish to do so, whilst the Russians reject this idea absolutely ’. I remind 
ence he displayed a degree of pep cus which eeopihed his you that Hitler and ourselves were agreed upon objectives, for he 
ues. repeatedly declared that he wanted peace: so did we. There turned 
the Geneva repnitetetice “has completely failed to provide an out to be considerable disagreement about the kind of peace we each 
to any of the three sets of problems it was convened to discuss wanted, and therefore to say, as could have been said, that Hitler and 
cosa of opinion; it is a statement of fact. ‘The three problems the democracies were agreed on objectives would have been neither 
G Germany and security; disarmament; East-West contacts. ‘ to assert truth, nor unveil illusion ’. 
ints the Russians have not budged. Yet there seems to | Come back to the present. If the British Government was not sur- 
i on our side that it is ungentlemanly and unhelpful prised by the deadlock on all points at Geneva, it is reasonable to 
failure of the conference. Mr. Macmillan said: ‘We assume that in conjunction with our allies the Government has available 
rds our objectives, although we are not agreed as to a plan,-a policy, designed to come into action to meet this situation 
baa hes can be attained ’. Mr. Dulles said: ‘Even which did not surprise them. What is this a I haven’t a clue; have 
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are doing so very nicely, it will have to be approved by Parliament and 
Congress. The cat will have to come out of the bag—unless there is no 


_ cat, there is no plan. Unless we have got a plan, and a good one, with 


which to meet the Russian plan, we are going to lose the Cold War 
and the world—and your children’s world—is going to be a very 
different place from what you would wish it to be. It is as simple as 
that; for this is the moment of decision. Do we tag along always a 
couple of laps behind the Russians, leaving the initiative in their hands 
as we have seen in the Middle East during the past few weeks? 

Cast your mind back over the past ten years. How many great 
moves in the Cold War have there been of which one can say: ‘We 
moved first’? I can think of only one and a very fine one it was; 
I refer to America’s massive economic aid to Europe. Do you remem- 
ber that the Czechs eagerly accepted the proposal until called to. 


order by Moscow? But apart from Marshall Aid the story of the past 


decade is one of democracy on the defensive. In my judgement this 
Maginot Line attitude, this deplorable policy of bumbling along 
waiting to see what they will do next will continue with consequences 
which may be disastrous unless we pull ourselves together, make a 
choice, and look a hard and unpleasant fact in the face.. 

The fact is that the Cold War is raging as fiercely as ever beneath 
the bogus surface of double-talk, jovialities, and diplomatic decencies. 
It is a vast world-wide ideological struggle upon whose outcome 
depends the spiritual future of the human race. It will go on for a 


long, long time, and victory for democracy will depend not upon 
-atom-bombs but upon the faith, the courage, the resolution, and the 


knowledge of what ‘is at stake, of ae of ir humble people 


Lapking’ the Doline: in the Face 23'S 


sacrifices of their respe eign rights inte 
front in defence of their liberties? Do we hang togeth 
separately? Democracy is faced with the most#powerful hallen 
has yet encountered. It is challenged to show by i its works and its 
that it is—as you and I claim it to be—a better way of life thas 
of totalitarian states. 

I said in the first of these five talks that, whilst watching te 
defences, we must jerk ourselves out of a ‘rather self-satisfied att 
that all is well with the free way of life if only it were not for 
troublesome Russians. That is a gross delusion. We have hardly I 
the task of modernising the free world. European Unity, the At 
Community, are still little more than dreams. We have just st 
‘to grapple with the racial problem. Trade in the free world ‘stru 
through a jungle of restrictions. There is the question of our att 
towards the tens of millions of badly nourished Asians and Afri 
whilst we tremble lest the enormous surplus of wheat in the free ; 
might cause a world slump! If, over the next fifty years, we can 
about the revolution within the free world which is needed we. 
expose the other kind of world for what it is: reactionary and 1 
gressive, monolithic, and materialistic. 

Western man is fast mastering the secrets of nature, but the he 
task of all lies before us and that is the control of human nature. 
the problem of Man and himself. Can it be solved without aboli 
Man ‘the individual? Yes. Will it be solved that way? ‘That i 
question to which the result of the ‘Cold War will give us the an 
It is a question not of the World and Ourselves, but of the Worlc 
Yourself. A final thought: it will not make for real and lasting | 
es one abandons principles i in the oe of being left in peace. 
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By ANDREW. SHONFIELD 


constantly urging it to do: it has been looking the dollar in the 
face. This activity is a good deal less dramatic than it sounds. 
It means that Americans who want to buy sterling have during the past 
week had to pay a little more than the official parity of $2.80 cents to 


Rey: the pound has been doing just what politicians are 


_ the pound. They have not had to pay much more—anything from one- 


eighth to three-eighths of a cent, to be precise—but even that mounts 


_ up if you are buying in the quantities which pass through some of these 


dealers’ hands. 3 

Thus the dollar is now at a discount against the pound. This is 
a thoroughly welcome development. It is especially welcome since for 
the past six months sterling has been extremely weak. Throughout 
this period there have been more, many more, sellers of sterling 


than there have been buyers. The only way. in which the exchange © 
rate has been prevented from falling disastrously has been through 
. the direct intervention of the Bank of England in the foreign 
exchange market. It has stepped in on several occasions and bought 


up all the sterling which the Americans and others were trying to sell, 
paying out dollars in exchange for it. These dollars come straight out 


_of the British gold and dollar reserve, and that is one of the reasons why 


the reserve has been dwindling steadily over the past six months. 

What lies behind this latest recovery of sterling? To some extent it 
is a seasonal phenomenon. Is the strength of sterling in turn being 
exaggerated now? A conclusive answer to that question would require 
a detailed examination of the motives behind a large number of the 
foreign purchases of sterling lately. Dealers in the City of London have 
a variety of opinions on the subject. Some of them profess to see a 
favourable reaction abroad to the special autumn Budget brought in at 
the end of last month. This, it is alleged, convinced foreign traders and 
investors that the Government was determined to do whatever was 
necessary to strengthen the pound, even at the cost of unpopular 


intensified has not been wholly favourable. Some people tend to use the 


opposite argument—namely that if these extra measures are needed, the 
‘ situation must be worse than it appears to be. Added to that, the effect 
~of the Spat has undoubtedly been to put eAurther: edge on the wae ae 


* 


in 
for fear of a devaluation of the pound, should by rights’ es tt 
measures. On the other hand, there are signs that the reaction to the © 
- Budget and the recent reports that the squeeze on business credit is to be 
strong. In other words, I am suggesting that it would b 
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claims now epee maa by several of the big trade unions. Rising 
costs and threats of further industrial unrest do not usually make st¢ 
more attractive to foreigners. 

However, I do not believe that this kind of factor is decisiy 
itself. For example, a strike in America does not weaken the 
nor does a rise in German wages seriously affect the mark. Th 
simply because in both of these countries the external balance of 
ments is fundamentally sound: nobody thinks that some extra \ 
paid here or a strike there would-be enough to tip the balance i 


wrong direction. Both the United States and Germany have a hand 


margin of earnings in hand; Britain for more than a year now ha: 
virtually no margin whatsoever. We could not easily afford ev 
small emergency. That is why people abroad took so much noti 
our troubles—the railway strike, the dock strike, the big wage clai: 
and they expressed their nervousness about us by holding as 
sterling as possible. 

That brings me back to the question whether the present recove 
sterling is being overdone. It depends ultimately on whether the w 


lying forces in the balance of payments—above all, the moveme 
_ trade—have begun to shift in our favour. I think the signs are 


they have. The most important sign is that exports have risen sha 
and not only that, they have risen most in the most difficult and 

petitive market. Our sales in the United States last month wer 
all-time record, showing a rise of no less than one-third on the pre 


“monthly average. At the same time there are Rite that si rising 1 
of imports has been checked. 


What I am saying, in fact, is that if all these signs are ghvhedinns 


a reversal of feeling certainly ought to be going on in favour of ste 


after this long period of suspicion against it. The foreign 
traders who thinned out their normal holdings of sterling 


up again. If they all did it together, that would cause a scrambl 
the pound, which would for a time make - sterling pe ie 


reasonable at some stage for the recovery of a 
S =trom a talkin the G ner 
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HE suggestion has recently come from Malta that that island 
should become part of the United Kingdom. Many people must 

- bepuzzled to know what the plan involves. There are two groups 

of islands geographically associated with Britain which do not 
part of the United Kingdom, whose status gives the key to what 
usion in or exclusion from the United Kingdom involves. These 
e, first, the Isle of Man and the various islets adjoining it; and, 
cond, the Channel Islands. These do not return members to the 
arliament of Westminster but have their own parliaments—the Tyn- 
ald in the Isle of Man and the States in Jersey, Guernsey, and 
lderney. Northern Ireland, it is true, also has its own parliament, 
t in addition returns 
embers to Westminster. 
Conversely, repre- 
tation at Westminster 
oes not exclude the 
possibility of creation of 

local legislative as- 
smbly. Still less does it 
xclude the existence of 
cal replicas of the 
entral government. 
Jorthern Ireland thus 
as a Governor, just as 
ae Isle of Man. North- 
m Ireland, indeed, has 
ne complete apparatus 
f government, with a 
‘rime Minister and other 
Ainisters, forming a 
Jabinet. Scotland, too, 
hough it has no Cabinet, 
as several departments 
f government of its 
wn, such as depart- 
nents of education and 
griculture. Both Scot- 
and and Northern Ire- 
and have completely 
istinct judicial systems, 
nd Scotland, indeed, its 
wn system of law. 
cottish law differs 

terially from English law in many respects, as is well known. 
ind if union thus does not involve unity with respect to the legal 
ystem, nor does it necessarily involve uniformity in regard to taxation. 
ritish income tax, indeed, extends to Northern Ireland as much as to 
and, but by far the greater part of the product of taxation in 
forthern Ireland is handed back to the local authorities for expenditure 
1 exclusively local services, and no doubt in the case of Malta, where 
mperial expenditure is already considerable, some similar arrangement 


It might therefore be thought that all the inclusion of Malta within 
> United Kingdom would involve would be that it would in future 
e under the Home Office, as do Northern Ireland and the Isle of 
rather than tinder the Colonial Office. This opinion has in fact 
ady been expressed, and it has been asked why Malta should want 
to come under the Home Office’ and what possible advantage such a 
ange can produce for Malta, for the United Kingdom, or for the 
[ome Office. What conceivable advantage can there be to anyone in 
ye presence of three Maltese M.P.s at Westminster? Is not Malta 
ready well on the road to self-government and is not the British way 
ion rather than centralisation in government? 
ought not to be necessary to emphasise the importance of parlia- 
t in our history. For we all know that the history of parliament 
gely tk by tory of our country and commonwealth. The parlia- 


ae 
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Malta as Part of the United Kingdom? 


By CLIVE PARRY 


mentary idea was not exactly original with the English people, but in 
its developed form it is perhaps the greatest gift of that people to the 
world. We are all familiar with the picture of Britain and her daughter 
nations. It is a great thing that Britain should, as it were, have re- 
produced herself and her institutions in other parts of the globe—here a 
Canada, there an Australia, here even an India, each with its own 
parliament on the British model. But there are’ practical limits to 
this generally excellent principle. For even at the best of times some 
units are too small to be independent states and in times of stress the 

multiplication of sovereignties can be very dangerous. 
Let us take the first of these considerations. It is easy to be doctrinaire 
about the self-determina- 


' tion of peoples and 
, about independence and 
| self-government. But it 
is a common fallacy to 
imagine that what ap- 
peared good to, and good 
for, the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies in the 
eighteenth century is 
necessarily ideal for some 
small or isolated com- 
munity today. Even 
Israel cannot exist with- 
out a steady subscription 
from abroad. The equally 
new State of Libya is 
one whose existence is 
from several points of 
view most precarious. 
There may have been 
serious reasons of what 
may be called an emo- 
tional sort for the 
creation of these new 
states, and of such other 
new states as Indonesia, 
but there was very little 
economic justification 
and not always much 
social excuse. We live, 
unfortunately, in an age 
of exacerbated nationalism and we tend to carry the principle of self- 
determination to absurd extremes. 

One sees this, for instance, in the provisions of the Charter of the 
United Nations concerning the trust territories. For that document 
proclaims as the necessary end of any and every trusteeship regime 
the independence or self-government of the territory concerned. One 
of the territories which is, and which it was known in advance would 
be, concerned is the island of Nauru—a phosphate-bearing rock with no 
more than 3,000 inhabitants of whom less than half can be said to 
be settled. How can such a place achieve independence, or even self- 
government, save in a restricted and distorted sense of that term? The 
same applies, though in less extreme fashion, to Somaliland under” 
Italian administration, in relation to which a ten-year term has been 
set to the period of trusteeship. 

To take now the second matter: the British pattern of government, 
whilst it has not exactly produced a Balkanisation of that fifth of the 
area of the world which has been and still largely is the British sphere, 
has undoubtedly tended towards a dangerous dilution of British strength. 
If we consider the course of European history, up to, say, the period 
of the first world war, the most striking thing about it is its continuity. 
Despite warfare, even constant warfare, ‘the various kingdoms and 
empires did not attempt to destroy each other utterly. Poland provided 
the exception which proved the rule that the state never died. The war 
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- of annihilation is the product only of ou ‘th 
state of affairs was contributed to by po doctri 


practices as that of the balance of power and also by a rough equality 


of strength between the various states. None would tolerate that any 


should grow too powerful and all would combine against one which - equal size. One may suppose that eke an dea 


_ threatened to do so. France’s greater population was counterbalanced by 


forth 


fh oi: Aim of Every Nation 


__ But there nevertheless was or came to be a distinction between powers 


of the first rank and others. The yardstick of precedence as the first-_ 


class power was indeed all too often the crude and uncertain one of 
military strength. The first-class power thus was, until recently, the 
power which could mount a modern war—the industrial state of not 
less than 40,000,000 inhabitants. But the yardstick changes as tech- 
nology advances, and perhaps we have reached the point where the term 

“ great power ’ is out of date. There are possibly no greater powers today, 
only giant powers and the rest. And of giant powers there are but two, 
though there are in addition two, or possibly three, additional candidates 
for giant stature—India and China, by reason of their vast populations, 
and Britain less because of numbers alone than because of numbers 
possessing great reservoirs of skill and experience. 

Military pre-eminence or giant stature is not necessarily the highest 
aim of the state. But security is the legitimate aim of every nation. The 
same considerations which have led this country in present international 
conditions to undertake the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb ought to 
lead us to look, to other ways of deploying our resources to the best 
advantage. We live now in an age when a nation can be utterly destroyed 


_—when the will and the means of such destruction exist. Some few 


years ago Sir Winston Churchill expressed confidence that a hundred 


_ years from now would still see 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 of the British. 
people settled in various parts of the earth, still making their historic 


contribution to the story. of mankind. The most recent advances of 
science demand that more than ordinary precautions shall be taken to 
ensure that desirable condition of things. 

If we consider the collective claim of what Sir Winston calls ‘ our 
~ Jot —of Britain, the Commonwealth and the Empire, to giant stature, 


or if we consider what may well amount to the same thing, the ~ 
effectiveness of our dispositions for our survival, we are forced to. 


admit that by a paradox our historic internal strength may well be our 
external weakness. Our constitution has worked admirably in many 
ways. It has enabled us to practise unity at home and extreme liberality 


- oversea. It has provided a splendid principle of peaceful co-operation’ 
between our scattered lands, but with little in the way of a framework 


for combination against an external foe. In fact we must admit that the 


Commonwealth principle developed as something of a luxury on the 


basis of assumptions which are no longer wholly true. 

One such assumption was that the predominant economic strength 
of the imperial complex lay in Britain. Indeed, the Colonies were 
regarded by the fashionable economic theorists as expensive ex- 
crescences to be hurried along the road towards independence as fast 
as might be. Another assumption was that. Britain both could and 
would bear the responsibility for the defence of the whole. Scarcely 
anyone now remembers the debates on these matters of the last century. 
The names of such fathers of the Imperial Federation League as Jehu 


Mathews and Francis Peter Delabilliére are almost forgotten now, 


_ though the story of how the League led to the periodic imperial con- 


ferences and how these came to be considered sufficient in the way of 


_ imperial organisation is well enough known. It has come largely to be 
taken as axiomatic that the steps in the political advancement of a 
colony are inevitably by way of local federation to what used to be 


called dominion status, and possibly the further steps of republicanism — 


and departure from the Commonwealth. Such, at least so far as com- 
plete independence within the Commonwealth, was the story with 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa. Such, with something of a differ- 
ence, was the story with New Zealand, Ireland, and Ceylon. The same 
story has unfolded itself to further points with India and Pakistan and 
Burma. The first chapters of the familiar tale are already being written 
with respect to West Africa, East Africa, Malaya, and Singapore. 

' But it ought not to be forgotten that the economic and military 
assumptions underlying this most familiar and often most gratifying 
story are now severely shaken. Perhaps we may date the moment of 


_ change from 1926, when the Imperial Conference, in stating that the 
main burden for defence must for some time to come continue to rest 


spe s greater wealth and Sree i superior strategic position, and so_ 


gee ealth witk 
population to some 30. ,000,000 and a 


of many people’ s minds for thirty years now, though it ist 
that, even given relatively normal conditions, such a shift in. 
of populations would not come about very soon. For the countri 
the Commonwealth oversea grow but slowly and at present Br 
appears to be the largest immigration country of the whole group. 
So long as ‘conditions remain abnormal—and it is to be fe 
that they will do so for so long that the abnormal must be reck 
as normal—it has to be acknowledged that the loose organisatio 
the Commonwealth has serious disadvantages and that it tend 


contrast strongly with the closer integration of, for instance, the N 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. One administration may carefully re: 


the right to use or to reoccupy bases in time of emergency an 
make arrangements such as have recently been made with Egypt 


‘ respect to the Canal Zone, with South Africa in regard to Simonst 


and with Ceylon. Another may cast the advantage away, inattenti 
the question of defence in its anxiety to settle some entirely diff 


question. It was in this manner all too recently that the Irish 1 


were cast away with the curious excuse that. ae loss would 
their upkeep. : ; ~ 
These are eeimmical duigtters, and the inspiral cannot know the \ 
of fixed naval and military bases today. But he cannot fail to ob: 
that the retention of the bases of Malta, Cyprus, and Singapore 
matter which both may influence the security of this country and : 
depend upon the political future of those islands. He is entitled to: 
too, that there is a school which maintains that the places where Br 
forces should now be deployed are anywhere but in Britain, as 


United States forces are disposed in large measure elsewhere “tha 


the United States. Brothers have been known to be unco-oper: 
and a friend can be as powerful an aid as a brother. The bonds 
constitution are not necessarily any stronger than those of a treat 
an entente such as the Commonwealth has so largely become. It 
well be too late to turn-back the page of history to federation so f 
what I may call the old Commonwealth is concerned. But it does 
follow that the remaining Colonial Empire should in all 
encouraged—for the good of any of us—to follow the road of the 
Commonwealth. 

These considerations apply with especial force in relation to 
so-called colonies of Britain in Europe, and above all to Malt: 
Malta be, as it must be considered to be, too small to stand by 
with what used to be called dominion status, would not its union 
Britain herself be to the advantage of both sides? Distance is ck 
no objection, for it is in certain seasons much easier to get from Lor 
to Malta than from London to Wester Ross. Fear of creating a 
cedent should not deter us, for that has never been an objection in 
adaptation of our constitution. We may, indeed, acknowledge th 
precedent would be created and that it would be one which woul 
looked to particularly.in the West Indies. For though Newfound 
has, with general approval, recently entered the Canadian federa 
the racial complexion and racial policy of Canada make it doul 
whether a union of the British West Indies would constitute an acc 
able eleventh province of Canada. As for ourselyes here in Bri 
we should note that, if entry of colonies into the United King 
has racial aspects, so also has our present and our traditional situ 
—a situation in which parliament has never barred the ports of 
United Kingdom to any category of subjects of the Crown, an 
which equal status as subjects of the Crown or, more recently 
citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies, has beer accorde 
the inhabitants of every ont of the Colonial BePaS 


x 
* 


: Sensitivity. to Criticism 


Indeed,. we ought perhaps to fear. the creation of a new 
less than a poverty of fresh constitutional ideas. We shoul fe 
consider whether we have not come to think that the only road 
for a colony is the road away from Britain, and to be too sensitiv 


prece 


criticism of the term ‘colony ’, That we are sensitive to such criti 


is shown by the recent transformation of the Colonial Service into 


_Majesty’s Overseas Civil Service. That we seem to acknowledge 


status other than colonial status, dominion status, and exit from 
Commonwealth, must be manifest from the examples * 


Newfoundland, we ae was ae with . Even 1 
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# our sigs ‘case ok ‘the a Pilipeiacs no Cae naicual link was 
rved, not Sah is the admission, OF both Alaska and the even more 
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that country’s pre-war population experts used to term the 
_ explosion point, is increasing at the rate of one every thirty 
J seconds. And this increase is happening in a nation which, while 
litically aligned with the West, remains economically an integral part 
Asia. Those two facts—plus a lost war which cost Japan half of its 
rritories, and a quarter of its wealth—are responsible for Japan’s cur- 
nt economic dilemma. It is a real dilemma, the dimensions of which 
ould seriously disturb statesmen and economists in a nation possessing 
msiderably_ aaa natural resources than has * have not’ Japan. 


erease in. Population 

Every year that country’s population, cooped up in an area the size 
‘the single American State of Montana, increases by about 1,000,000 
sople—a number roughly equal to the size of Nagoya, the nation’s 
ird largest city. Every year, some 700,000 newcomers enter a labour 
arket already supplying jobs of a sort for one-third more workers than 
| pre-war days. Every year, the pressure of numbers on housing, 
hools, and all else relentlessly increases. Every year, more food has 
‘be imported to keep 90,000,000 rice bowls filled; if all the Ministry 
“Agriculture plans for increasing domestic food production by reclama- 
on schemes and otherwise during the next five years are successfully 
iplemented, they will together suffice to increase the crop yields of 
e 17 per cent. of Japan’ s area which is arable only to the point needed 
) provide for three years ? population increase. And the workers who will 
entering Japan’ s labour market between now and 1970 are already 
and growing up. The most significant of all statistics concerned 
1 Japan, the one which colours and conditions all Japanese thinking 
id policies, is the simple, terrifying fact that of a total population 
‘is some 16,000,000 higher than in 1940, before the Pacific’ war, 
re than 30,000,000 are under twenty-five years of age. 


iving standards with an export trade only one-third of the 
r volume; with less than 50 per cent. of its exports and imports 
carried in Japanese-flag vessels; and with its former substantial 
with China, Manchuria, and the Kwantung Leased Territory at 
ar standstill. This has resulted in an economic position made 
ble only by fortuitous U.S. Army dollar expenditures in Japan 
despite recent decreases, are in the preagit fiscal year expected 
1 some $300,000,000. - 

vited to say how ‘the dilemma thus posed can n be resolved, and 
nomic self-sufficiency and good health regained, the successors to 
se pre-war population experts seek refuge in the argument that 
is like a balloon—push it in in one place and it expands at 
. It is not a convincing argument in the light of population 
ures, but it does hold an element of truth. For one of two things 
tt happen: either the total volume of the world trade will expand 


s living standards must fall, with incalculable political results 
in. which unemployment and under-employment are 


- persons 
valent of £10 a month, and an estimated 10,000,000 


APAN’s population, Bireadly: nearing the 90, 000, 000 mark which - 


yan faces the task of providing its multiplying millions with civi- — 


Japan be permitted to enjoy a larger slice of the trade cake; or. 


require public assistance to raise family — 


th oe pie ae eae in “connection ga nee 


is advocating an old and distasteful colonialism, or an unpopular 
imperialism, one may suggest, therefore, that the proposal that Malta | 
should become part of the United Kingdom is deserving of the most 
sympathetic examination, not only because of British responsibilities 


towards that redoubtable island, and not even merely because of the 


utility of that island to Britain, but also because the proposal is one 
which may be of high importance in the history, of the whole Colonial 
ie —Third Programme 


x How Rey. is the ‘New Japan’: Tt 


Sk ears By HESSELL TILTMAN 


more are living on or near subsistence levels. For no nation starves 
quietly, and if.a Japan allied to the West is not permitted a civilised 
standard of life, no one could reasonably blame her if she sought to 
achieve it by shifting to a more neutral position. 

So far, economic pressures in that direction have not been severe 
enough to overcome the dictates of prudence. Thanks to continuing 


American dollar transfusions in the shape of U.S. Army spending, that 


nation is today probably the best-fed and best-dressed country in Asia, 
and socially in tolerably good shape. Added to which the results of 
Japan-China trade pacts to date have proved disappointing. The history 
of such pacts had tended to confirm the suspicions of many that whereas 
the Japanese Government may regard trade and politics as two separate 


' things, Peking has other views—and that, at least until the rulers of — 


Japan choose to dance to Peking’s tune, the trading pattern of the 
nineteen-thirties is unlikely to return. In the view of advocates of greater 
trade with Communist China, some way must be found of overcoming 
Japan’s current international trading deficit; and if increased trade with 
Red China offsets that deficit by only $100,000,000—or even 
$10,000,000—it would help by that much towards balancing payments. 

The attitude of the average Japanese towards this question of trade 
and other relations with China—any China—is, however, not limited 
by. considerations of dollars or yen. Neither anti-Japanese diatribes 
coming from Peking, nor disappointments in negotiations with its trade 
emissaries, can affect the sentimental attachment Japanese feel towards 
that country—an attachment that has no counterpart in Japan’s attitude 
to the western nations. Professor Miyashita, Professor of Economics at 
Kobe University; expressed the sentiment in these words: 

Our relations with China date far back to ancient times and widely 
involve all of the economic, social, and cultural aspects. What must be 
further stressed is the sense of mutual kinship as Asian nations. Any 

~ policy which aims at anything like a complete and permanent severing 
of the ties between the two countries will never be admitted by the 
national feeling of a majority of the Japanese people. 
It is for this reason that the China trade issue cuts across party lines, 
Japanese of all political parties and none equally believe that a resump- 
tion of friendly relations between Japan and Red China is in line with 
national ideas and sentiment. In July 1953 both Houses of the Japanese 
Diet unanimously adopted a resolution urging the Yoshida Government 
then in power to take appropriate steps to promote Japan-China trade. 


Chronic Economic Poverty 
Neither Japan’s overriding economic problem nor Japanese reaction 
to it is new: the menace of numbers has long tended to outstrip avail- 


able resources in a country deficient in every ingredient of a modern 


industrial society except man- and water-power—deficiencies that in 
pre-war days Japan’s ultra-nationalists utilised as justification for their 
expansionist doctrines. What is new is the increasingly wide public 
appreciation of the fact of the nation’s chronic economic poverty, and 
also the considerable efforts of the Japanese authorities to avoid giving 
cause for offence to other trading nations. 

Faced with the fact that a lost war intensified every difficulty inherent 
in the country’s weak economic situation, many thinking Japanese tend 


; . If we look to France, we may observe that a part 
of her North African empire has for a long time been constitutionally 
united with European France. Without courting the accusation that one 


Le: eerie of ae The Bee pot. done that with each additional 
‘mouth there comes two additional hands has become out-dated by . 


< events. With a jungle of tariffs, quotas, and currency restrictions limiting 
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War and Society 


et 


_ the nation’s access to former markets, price differentials narrowing and 


in some cases disappearing, most Japanese with any views on the 


- subject pin what hopes exist of averting a drastic decline in living stan- 
_ dards on continued United States economic aid in some form. The 
_ more nationalistic among them find comfort in the reflection that ‘the 


Americans dare not let us down because they know we could always 
shift to the other side ’"—something, incidentally, easier threatened than 
done, for neither the present ruling class nor the Japanese way of life 


would be likely long to survive within the communist orbit. However, 
the significance of Japan to the West—strategically, politically, and 


industrially—is such that the issue is not likely to be put to the test. 
In the matter of striving to avoid giving just cause for complaint 
regarding any revival of the sort of unethical trading practices that 


- caused so much bad blood during the nineteen-thirties, the post-war 


record of Japanese Governments has been on the whole good. Exports. 
are carefully regulated and, so far as practicable, ‘ policed ’. Complaints 
are promptly investigated. The fact that, even so, complaints are still 


heard is due not so much to any governmental laxity, or official con- 


nivance in departures from the path of economic rectitude, as to the 
difficulty of effectively regulating the medium and small businesses 
which make up a large part of Japanese industry. Thus the nation’s 
cotton spinning industry consists of some half dozen large firms and 


_ more than one hundred smaller ones. Many of the latter are short of 


capital and more concerned with meeting next month’s overheads than 
with the maintenance of high labour and trading standards. Thus it 


happens that, although Labour Inspectors do not get round the smaller — 
places often, the number of recorded violations of the strict Labour Stan- 


dards Law runs into tens of thousands. And managers of large firms have 
told me their main problem is not foreign competition but the need to 


~ compete with the price cuttings of smaller Japanese firms. 


Nor is the Japanese manufacturer always to blame. A foreigner will 
approach a small textile man with a sample of cotton fabric and offer 
him a large order if he can copy it. The Japanese manufacturer, faced 
with slack business owing to deflation, accepts the offer. Later, when the 


that it will not hate ag 


the real culprit is the pear who pice tt 
complaint should have been addressed to him. The Japanese C 

ment, to its credit, has not attempted to sidestep. responsibility it 
cases, which is a new and hopeful sign. Equally hopeful v 
that in the case of the ‘ human rights’ strike at the Omi mills ‘as 


the most severe critics of the feudal-minded management were | 


of Japan’s textile industry, who felt that the world-wide publicity 
to the paternalistic and backward conditions in the mnt had giv 


- whole industry an undeserved black eye in other lands. Fatt 


Bad conditions do linger in many corners of japanee jndust 
they are becoming less, not more, frequent as the unions g: 
strength and experience. The percentage of the national income 
to workers in wages has substantially increased since pre-war day 
if Japanese labour has a long way still to travel before it attai 
condition existing in the British Welfare-State, it has also con 
since the Pacific war. Today in Japan, organised labour represer 
most hopeful single new democratic force in that country. Anc 
too, is new and something that has accrued directly from. the cot 
alliance with the West. 

With a substantial annual trading deficit bridged with difficult 
by U.S. dollar spending in Japan, and the number of persons of w 
age relentlessly increasing, the surprise is not that Japan is in eco 
straits but that the nation should still cling to a policy of co-ope 
rather than unrestricted competition in foreign trade. Ten year 
the Allies assured a defeated Japan that the ways of peace woul 
better dividends than war. Now the Japanese, like the gentleman 
Missouri, are saying: ‘ Show us! ’ Given a reasonable chance t 
the wherewithal with which to keep its rice-bowls filled, there 
reason to anticipate a reversion to old predatory trading technique 
should the rest of the world deny the Japanese _ the opportun 
maintain civilised living standards for an increasing population 
they may be expected to put up a fight for survival with no holds t 
For, as I said earlier in this talk, no nation starves quietly. 
certainly not a nation which is as united, advanced, diligent, and 
as are the subjects of the Emperor of Japan.—Third Programme 


The Future of nes ee . 


MICHAEL HOWARD _ bives the last of seven — talks 


Ss 


HE title I have given rh talk, taken oa i with the ide 
of this group of talks as a whole, may provoke the quite 
serious question: if war has a future, has society ? These talks 
have been devised on the assumption that war is a natural and 
recurrent activity of the human race, to be studied, as Professor Gibbs 
pointed out, as dispassionately as any of its other activities. Yet we are 


all aware that if war occurs again on the scale to which we have grown 
accustomed, and is fought with the weapons which we are assiduously 


preparing, it is possible not only that society as we know it will 


_ disintegrate “completely, but that all life on this planet will be 
~ annihilated. Is our acceptance of war as an intrinsic part of social 
_ behaviour in fact, as Lord Russell has suggested, simply a fatalistic 


acquiescence in our inevitable destruction? 

Mr. Martin Wight in his talk earlier in this series* listed the causes 
of war under the headings of Gain, Fear, and Doctrine: but I suggest 
that most of them be reduced to the Hobbesian ultimate of fear—the 
fear of a state which sees its economic strength, or its territorial 
integrity, or its way of life and religion, threatened by the growth of a 
rival power or a rival creed. Clausewitz has pointed out that it is not 


_ aggressors who make war; it is the people who defend themselves 


against aggression. War breaks out when a conflict arises which can 


be settled only on terms which one of the parties refuses to accept. 


The first world war was precipitated by the Austrian decision to destroy 


for good the’ menace which Panslavism seemed to hold for the 


multi-national empire. The second broke out not in 1938, when the 


sWestern Powers yielded to Hitler, but in 1939 when they determined 
* Printed in Tae Lisraven of October 13 
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to aes a ea Peaceful eras are those daring which there is 
change in the relative power of states. 

But the power-relationships of the world cannot be fixed for ¢ 
a certain proportion. Ideological upheavals like the French and C 
Revolutions, economic developments such as that of the 1 
States, demographic changes of the type we are witnessing in 
all these will strengthen the power and ambition, first of one 
and then of another. When these changes occur too fast, or « 
sweeping a scale, the precarious balance becomes upset, and « 
states are placed in a position wherein, only by submitting ‘to una 
able sacrifices, can they avoid war. At the moment it can har 
said that the balance of interests between the nations is settling in 
such permanent pattern. The difficulties between Russia and the 


which engross our attention may perhaps be resolved and a 3 


vivendi may be found; but the rise of the Asiatic and African 
to national self-consciousness and economic in ve faa 
even more massive clashes of interests and ambitions using c 
centuries. It would be an optimistic, not to say a rash, man who 
tained that these clashes will all be contained within the framew 
‘peaceful’ relations. 

But must war necessarily mean total and nuclear war? We ha 

into the habit of thinking of war as i y absolu 


’ #iaah ae 


: ry | : 

-have pointed out that it is only one of two loa types of. 
e other is ‘ limited war’: : the selection of a precise objective, 
se of limited means to secure it; the attempt, not to destroy — 
ur adversary, but so to weaken him that peaceful relations can be 
med with the balance tilted a little more in your own favour; the 
que, in fact, of the era of Frederick the Great. It has been argued 
the limits were imposed as much by deficiencies in military 
que as by policy; but whatever its raison d’étre, the limited 
fare of the eighteenth century seems to have provided a valid way of 

‘a es differences when peaceful negotiations had broken down. 


Sigantic Complex of Threats and Bluffs’ 5 
pvteiess weapons have now made nonsense of total war as an instru- 
to secure victory. They have also made nonsense of the idea of — 


“people in arms. Their destructive force will easily outweigh the - 
forts of millions contributing to a national war effort; against them > 


9 amount of national organisation can offer an effective defence. The 
aly criterion for independence for the states of the future will be a 


fly technical one—the ability to pulverise instantly any enemy who 


mpts to broach their defences. We seem to be building up, by our 
autual threats of massive retaliation, a gigantic complex’ of threats and 
luffs which we hope will never be called. It is possible that this will 
ming about the thermo-nuclear war (I say the thermo-nuclear war 
yecause there is unlikely to be more than one); but it is not impossible 
hat it may prompt a return to something like limited warfare. 
_ States are now unlikely to attempt outright conquests of adversaries 
vho prefer mutual annihilation to defeat: the unlimited, total objective 
perhaps as much a thing of the past as is the mass army supported 
y a mobilised population. Is there, then, a possibility of war becoming 
ce more a matter of small and highly professional forces, mobile, 
irborne, equipped with tactical atomic weapons, fighting for objectives 
lich may be primarily bargaining-counters for peace negotiations? For 
th sides, the desire to extend their own influence would be balanced 
yy. the fear of sliding into full nuclear warfare: and a compromise 
eace might be possible in which all essential interests were respected 
or fear of what would happen if they were not. 
Something not unlike this happened in Korea; today, the possibility 
f restoring formal limits to warfare by a system of ‘ graduated deter- 
ence’ is being explored by some of the ablest military thinkers in 
his country and in America, and their ideas in fact deserve far more 
ei and discussion than they have so far received. Briefly, they 
ivolve an agreement to confine hostilities to the battle area, and to 
ploy there, by the use of tactical atomic weapons, such overwhelming 
orce that it would not be necessary to extend them further. The use of 
wuclear weapons against civil objectives would be purely retaliatory; 
ut neither antagonist, well aware of the other’s power to retaliate, 
uld be the first to resort to this form of attack. 
‘Such schemes as these seem to, me to be open to two criticisms. The 
lies in the danger of the gradual extension of air attack from the 
ttle zone to lines of communication, to airfields and eventually to 
actories in the very heart of the enemy community. The supreme 
mand would be under heavy and continual pressure from certain 


back Pressure of this sort was gallantly resisted by the American 

amand in Korea, but one cannot guarantee that it could always be 

ood by every government in the future which engages in war; 

mce such attacks begin, they would be liable to proceed in a grisly 
unlikely to stop short of the use of hydrogen bombs. 

s second weakness seems to me to be this, Limited wars were 

i by absolute or aristocratic governments which had more in 


~ 


mon with one another than they had with the mass. of their own 
les, and had little responsibility to public opinion. The growth 
total war, unfortunately, has gone hand in hand with the growth 
| democracy and with the influence of public opinion on govern- 
mt. If one studies the English press during the Crimean or the 
Ewart, or the press of both sides during the first world war, 
le finds few arguments advanced in favour of moderation in the 
era. Mr. George Kennan has aptly compared democracies 
; Slow fe rouse, he points out, but once angered liable 
ury until their entire habitat has been 
it difficult kppaet to conceive of the people and the 


: military textbooks, and has been called ‘ 


ts own military advisers ‘not to fight with one hand tied behind | 


of the campaigns nor of generosity in the peace which was to. 


r dearly. ne lead s of 


ty. 
nations might see the mortal’ dangers of transgressing the limits of th 


are many democracies in the world less mature than ours. 


I would. not claim that these objections ‘are conclusive, and I 
hope that the advocates of ‘ graded retaliation’ will be able to dispose _ 


of them; but if the survival of mankind depends on our ability to 
observe laws of war, the outlook seems to me to be depressing. But 
there is a third type of warfare, one which finds little place in orthodox 
indirect’ or ‘hidden’ war. 
_ The importance of economic and psychological pressure, compared with 
military methods, has been growing steadily during the present century ; 
and I suggest that the general fear of precipitating nuclear warfare is 


likely to give it greater importance yet. Indirect war is like ju-jitsu; 


it reduces the use of physical force to the minimum. No victim is 


physically attacked until he is known to be unwilling or unable to defend — 


himself, until his will to resist has been sapped by economic attrition, 
by psychological undermining, most of all, of course, by intelligent 
exploitation of internal unrest. Invasion, if it comes at all, may then 
take the form of an intervention to restore order at the request of a 
friendly party within the state; or of technical aid and guidance to 


one of two parties in an important civil war; or at most of the 


enlistment of ‘ volunteers ’, like those of the Germans in Spain or the 
Chinese in Korea, who can wage a full-scale campaign without em- 
barrassing their governments. This policy we usually associate with 


totalitarian countries; with Franco’s Fifth Column, with the programme . 
prog 


frankly outlined by Hitler before he put it into effect with such success 
against France, above all with the communist tactics of infiltration in 
Asia and East Europe. But it may be salutary to remember that Great 
Britain has constantly used similar methods with remarkable success. 


We have always been unwilling to commit large forces to direct action: | 
instead we use sea power to paralyse the enemy economy, and encourage - 
resistance movements on enemy territory, whether Dutch Protestants, 


against Spain, French Royalists against the Revolution, or, more recently, 
the partisan bands of Europe against the German occupation. It is the 
use of that strategy of indirect approach which has been so brilliantly 
analysed by Captain Liddell Hart. 

Such a method of carrying on war offers overwhelming advantages. 


It is cheap in lives and, comparatively, in money. It can be entered 
into without any formal declaration and engaged in covertly, without 
arousing the hostility of neutrals or violent passions on one’s own side; 


so its intensity can be much more easily controlled. It bewilders and 
overwhelms an enemy fighting according to orthodox strategic ideas 
much in the same way as Napoleon’s methods bewildered and over- 

whelmed adversaries who confronted him with the orthodox tactics of 
the eighteenth century. There is the danger that the side which feels 
itself worsted will turn to more formal and violent means of warfare; 
but it thereby assumes the onus of being the first to resort to force, in 
the eyes of the world, and; more important, of its own people. 


A Hot Peace? 
It may be that this strategy is perhaps little more than an intensifica- 


tion of peace-time conflict; not so much a Cold War as a Hot Peace. 


But the most striking feature is that the distinction between war and 


peace to which we attach such importance virtually disappears. Already” 


it is clear that the problem of the defence of this country—or of any 
other country—is not one simply of maintaining adequate armed forces: 


it is equally one of preserving an economy so healthy that there can be | 


no danger of that internal unrest which, even more than an inadequate 
army, would play into the hands of a potential enemy. A state which 
compels its rival to keep on foot a larger force than its economy can 
safely support can count it as a considerable strategic success. 

It is possible that war will never be declared again between Great 
Powers: that all the formal apparatus of withdrawing of ambassadors, 
laws of war, rights of neutrals, and peace settlements belong to a 
definite phase of international relations which ended some time between 
1918 and 1945. The powers of the world are relying more and more 
on indirect means to further their interests and fulfil their ambitions. 
To the question, ‘ Will there be another war?’ one might therefore 
reply, ‘ Quite possibly, no’. But that does not mean that war has no 
future. Peace may. become, even more than it is today, the continuation 
of war by other means.—Third Programme 


new military etiquette, peoples at war, and the newspapers which reflect. ; 
and guide their opinions, have not in the past been distinguished for 
dispassionate clarity of view. I am speaking of this country; but there _ 
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‘ Prophecy of Doom. 

pee -N some extracts from-a talk paandnene by Dr. W. G. Hoskins, 
= which are published on the page opposite, our readers’-attention 
eet -is drawn to an important number of The Architectural Review 


and discussed ‘ Subtopia —meaning ‘ making an ideal of suburbia *. 


countryside today. It was ‘ less of a warning than a prophecy of doom: 
the prophecy that if what is called development is allowed to multiply 


E'- consist of isolated oases of preserved monuments in a desert of wire, 
e - concrete roads, cosy plots and bungalows. There will be no real distinc- 
ae tion between town and country. Both will consist of a limbo of shacks, 

--—~——s- bogus rusticities, wire and aerodromes, set in some fir-poled fields, . 

iat The author, Ian Nairne, argues that many of the things that desecrate 

ae the countryside and clutter up the roads these days are either unnecessary 
or exaggerated: the masses of wires and poles, the innumerable notice 

Sata boards, the disfiguring advertisements, the sham gentilities or historical 

_-__ imitations. Can they be thinned out, camouflaged, controlled? - Or are 

avon. we resigned to a creeping paralysis of ugliness? 

« This is not a new problem. Many individuals and public bodies have 

concerned themselves with it for a long time. The National Trust, 

which is just celebrating its sixtieth birthday, has done much to preserve 
areas and buildings from the onslaught of ‘ Subtopia ’*. There are local 


argues) is that it is often official and public bodies that are themselves 
responsible for the creation of these conditions. And if one looks at the 
problem impartially, it is not so easy to allocate the blame. It is 


tions as public health and road safety, the need to bring amenities to 
rural districts, and so on have always to be taken into account. Above 
all, this is the age of the motor-car—and it is the motor-car and the 
fulfilling of its needs (by petrol filling stations, car parks, ‘ motels’ and 
the like) that cause some of the worst offences against good taste. But 
can the clock be put back? The true aesthete may say that it can and 
should be. Or, alternatively, it may be argued that we must create a 
new form of beauty to meet our present conditions. Did not a dis- 
tinguished architect, Le Corbusier, himself in his most famous book 
emphasise the beauty of modern vehicles? 

Me However, few will fail to feel sympathy with the persuasive author 


ugly is the civilisation into which we have been born. We pride ourselves 
on the better things that have been done in the planning of new towns, 
the building of modern schools or blocks of flats, and tend to forget 
that they are little more than oases in a desert. Or else we concentrate 
on preserving, sometimes at a high cost, a few beautiful memorials 
from our past, forgetting that they are often submerged or overwhelmed 
by the glaring vulgarity of their surroundings. How few so-called 
‘beauty spots’, not only in our own island but abroad, are worth 


exploitation (for surely it is not solely public bodies that are to blame). 
It is not simple either to diagnose the causes of ‘ Subtopia’ or to find 
a remedy. But at least one can realise what is happening and record a 


Trust, which are doing what they can to save our inheritance. 
ei is now published in book form: Outrage by Ian Nairne. Architectural Press. ‘128, 6d. 


Original contribu- | 


items of the agenda under discussion, most western commentators a 


which appeared last June. This number was entitled ‘ Outrage” 


It showed by means of illustrations what is happening to the English 


' at the present rate, then by the end of the century Great Britain will 


and national laws. But yet the paradox of the situation (so Dr. Hoskins - 


impossible always to place aesthetic considerations first, for such ques- 


of ‘ Outrage ’ and with Dr. Hoskins. Not many of us fully realise how 


_ this optimism seemed to be based on the thesis that, 


immutable and stubborn attitude ’ of the western Ministers. 
visiting, since they are subjected to slick or high-powered commercial _ 


" protest; and, above all, lend support to those bodies, -like the National — 


aaseie ae ceaied to pasar ‘fame process of 
_ whole of. bee oaks and 1S) ikaw united | Germar 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE gave rise to numerous commentaries 
both east and west. By the end of last week, when it had b 
announced that no agreement had so far been reached on any 0! 


that the conference would prove to have been a failure, but many a 
the same time pointed out that only people who had been deluded b 
the ‘ Geneva spirit’ into believing that Soviet policy had changed ha 
expected anything different. Thus, L’Aurore was quoted from France a 
saying that the failure would surprise only those whose heads had bis 
turned by the ‘ Geneva spirit ’, and added: ; . 
Comrades Bulganin and Khrushchev love toasts, pane gs the Hole 
rowing at parties, receiving members of the foreign parliaments, filr 
stars, and footballers, but it ends there. 
The independent Hamburg newspaper, Die Welt, was quoted for th 
view that Mr. Molotov’s rejection of the western plan for German’ 
made the whole Russian talk about peaccant coexistence suspect. Th 
west Berlin newspaper BZ declared: , 
We now know where we are. Either Germany becomes coramunist, © 
she remains divided, as far as the Soviet Union is concerned. 
The Berliner Morgenpost was quoted as saying: © 
With his charges against the Western Powers, which recall the hottes 
days of the cold war, with his determined ‘No’ to all westert 
proposals and his unacceptable counter-demands, Mr. Molotov ha 
made a compromise solution to the German and security problem 
impossible. 
Similar opinions were exprcmed by the Italian newspapers Il Popol 
and Il Tempo. And II Messaggero was quoted as saying that it wa 
clearly still the aim of the Kremlin to destroy Nato and maintain th 


_status quo in Germany. Several Swiss newspapers, however, recallec 


that there had been amazing reversals of Russian tactics in the past, anc 
the situation could not yet be described as hopeless. Several wes 
German newspapers advocated that the Germans themselves must nov 
work out their own plan for reunion and present it to the Four Powers 

From the U.S.A. The New York Times was quoted as remarkin; 
that the ‘ better baggage’ which Mr. Molotov said he was bringing wit! 
him to Geneva after his weekend in Moscow ‘proved to be full o 


. Stones, not bread *. But, although deadlock seemed complete, he migh 
‘not yet have spoken his last word. The newspaper suggested tha 


President Eisenhower could try to break the deadlock by addressing : 
pointed enquiry to Mr. Bulganin ‘as to whether the Soviets intend t 
honour the directives of the heads of government or not’. The Nez 
York Herald Tribune, observing that the western proposals for all 
German elections as the basis of reunification was the acid test as. te 
whether the directives issued at the summit would be fulfilled, wa 
quoted as saying: 

For Europe, and especially for pretnigtat the sessions at Genev 
have offered insight into the unyielding core of Soviet diplomacy, whict 
was veiled by pleasant generalities at the summit meeting. The Russiar 
leaders, of course, do not trust real democracy. Their puppets have 
been outvoted whenever they appeared in free elections, _ 


The Wall Street fournal, which expressed the view that Soviet trucu: 


_ lence was to be expected, was quoted as saying: 


But that does not mean that the ‘ Geneva spirit ’ is tattered pace ed 
spirit is properly understood. The change that had brought about thx 
meeting of heads of government was a change. not in the fundamenta 
ambitions of the Communist Empire but in the practical assessmen 
by its leaders of the opposing forces. . . . The meaning of | ‘Geneva wa: 
that the leaders in the Kremlin, like the people in the West, wantec 
to avoid plunging the world into an atomic war. 


_ Throughout the communist sphere, broadcasts of course su appr 


Mr. Molotov’s proposals on all items on the agenda. They dismissec 


any talk of the conference failing. In the case of a Hu broadcast 
despite “ the 
it seems doubtful whether, despite all their outward unity, the v 
Ministers will maintain their united attitude to the very end. 
the second half = the Gye tee important develo 
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HORRORS OF SUBTOPIA 
Last JUNE’, said W. G. HoskINs in a West of England talk, ‘ that 
irable journal, The Architectural Review,- published a special 
ber which it called “ A prophecy of doom—the doom of an England 
uced to universal Subtopia, a mean and middle state, neither town 
r country, an even spread of abandoned aerodromes and fake rusticity, 
ire fences, traffic roundabouts, gratuitous notice boards, car parks, and 
hings in Fields ”. 

“Every generation has made mistakes of building ugly objects or 
utting unsuitable things in beautiful places. But minor mistakes are 
ginning to add up to a major disaster, and to bring this home to us 
The Architectural Review takes us on a journey by road from Southamp- 
m to Carlisle and shows us in pictures and text what has happened to 
ur countryside—deliberately choosing a. route which passes through no 
jor towns or other industrial growths where we take blight and 
filth for granted. No! it plays strictly fair, and shows what is happening 
to what we used to call the “ countryside ”. It is one long catalogue of 
horrors, of incessant mental pain: wire—hundreds of miles of it in every 
shape and form—poles, pylons, hoardings, road signs by the thousand— 
even the motorists complain that they cannot read them all—trees 
horribly mutilated by borough engineers, ghastly municipal rockeries 
and other rusticities, to make up for the real thing that has been wiped 
out, garish shop-fronts, Tudor bungalows, naked concrete roads. 

*“ The end of Southampton will look like the beginning of Carlisle; 
the parts in between will look like the end of Carlisle and the beginning 
of Southampton ”. 

“Do not think if you are fortunate enough to live in the West of 
England that it does not happen here, or not so much. Look at the 
approach to Penzance in the far west of Cornwall, with its blackened 
railway huts and sidings, or the murdered landscape of Par Moor. Look 
'at Exeter: I think one of the most attractive cities in England. Much 
of its special beauty comes from the multitude of luxuriant trees every- 
where, even in the centre of the city, trees that are allowed to grow 
freely. No senseless mutilation here. But, on the other hand, those appal- 
ling, gigantic hoardings stuck up everywhere on the vacant sites: they 
are the special horror of Exeter, which otherwise looks after itself so 
well, though some of the new shop-fronts away from the High Street 
deserve to be ripped off and buried right away. 

‘Then there is the city of Gloucester: one 
of the ugliest of English cathedral cities out- 

side the industrial belts. Most of this ugliness 
is the work of the nineteenth century. But see 3% 
how the twentieth century has completed the 
ruin of what was once a beautiful city set in 
an equally beautiful countryside. Look at Kip’s 

view of the “ West Prospect of Gloucester ” 
drawn in 1709 when all was well: and go and 
stand on the same site today. The west 
‘prospect of Gloucester today is hidden by a 
concentration of pylons, overhead wires, poles 
and sheds: a triumph of engineering. 

‘Country people should ask themselves: 
“How many “ Things in Fields ” are there? Are 
they indispensable?-Have you any idea why 
are there at all? Has anybody tried to 
camouflage them? Is there a disused airfield or 
itary camp? Has anybody tried to clear it 
or is it left to rot away for years? Is there | 
arterial road, and has it brought a smear . 
cafés and garages with it? How many types 
wire are there in the parish? How much of 
could be put underground? There are plenty 
ions for townspeople and suburban 
, too. Here are some: Does traffic 
has nothing to do with your town steam- 
through’ it? Yes! think of all the unfor- 
little West of England towns that lie on 
‘main roads from London or the Midlands 
) the Devon and Cornwall seaside resorts. Is 


Subtopia : 


and-dump ’. : 
trees are maimed. 
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Did You Hear That? © 


an imaginary drawing by Gordon th 
split- 
The hillside is split and the roadside 


of a ‘bad arterial road’ whose philosophy is 


In return 
shacks and signs from the fringe of the town and 
scatters them all the way to the next’ 
Illustrations: The Architectural Review 
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View of Oxford from the foot of Boar’s Hill—‘ a magnificent skyline’, accord- 
ing to The Architectural. Review, ‘framed between concrete lamp standards, 
and with a foreground of pylons, railways, and allotments ’ 


life getting more and more difficult for the pedestrians of the town? Has 
your town lost its centre to a car park? Are your natural trees respected, 
or are they ruthlessly butchered when there is no need for it? 

‘Can we do anything about it ourselves? Well, most of the evil is 
fundamental—the work of central departments 
and local authorities, and it has resulted from 
deep-seated causes which will not be quickly 
cured. Most of all,.it has resulted from the 
reckless and thoughtless abandonment of 
classical tradition for a wild confusion in’ 
which there is no common assent as to what 
is good taste’. 


THEY SAY IT IN LIVERPOOL 
‘Keeping my ears open as I went about my 
work in the docks areas, I have for years col- 
lected the expressions more or less peculiar to 
Liverpool, for no particular reason but my own 
amusement’, said FRANK SHAW in ‘The 
Northcountryman ’: ‘I have not the academic 
ability to explain sources and to defend the 
use of these local forms of speech. 

‘I should like to give you some of the 
amusing (I hope) results of my research. I 
noticed one thing. Food gives us most of our 
local expressions. Scouse itself is a stew. But 
as the shamrock grows only in Ireland, they 
tell me, so you can only get real scouse in the 
Pool, as we call our native city. After food, 
drink of course, clothes and then two great 
human activities, sports and fighting. Our 
hearts are in the right places, but we are not 
lambs. There is more talk than anything, 
in any case. Take, for instance, a young winger, 
or ship’s steward. 

‘ After a plate of scouse in the cokes—dock- 


‘it brings poles, wire, 
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side restaurant—he has a bevvy—a drink. Now he does not feel like the 
long trudge back to the scratcher, his little ship, under the Dockers’ 
Umbrella, as we call the Overhead Railways, soon, alas, to be scrapped. 
He decides to scow, to truant. So he dodges up and down cooeys—lanes 
to you—and has more bevvy. And what happens? (We like this historic 
present as much as Runyon’s characters.) He bumps into the ship’s 
bosun, in a blue gansey, or jersey, a proper basil of a fellow—fat—who 
gives him a goalong, a punch, and they have high ding dong, a quarrel. 
But it does not result in down the banks, a fight, and the winger’s 
nice new whicker—suit—from New York and his blocker—bowler—go 
undamaged. The “pur a them” go off to the footee match together 
and get a good speck—seat. At home his judy, or wife, is cooking him 
another pan of scouse, having a good jangle, gossip, with his mam as 
she waits. Eating, drinking, fighting: ay, but we do other things too, 
whackers. Tarra well ’. 


WALKING ALONG OFFA’S DYKE 

Soon it may be possible to follow a public footpath all the way from 
Prestatyn in Flintshire, down to Chepstow on the Wye—much of it 
along the line of the ancient earthwork called Offa’s Dyke. The proposal 
for this path was put up by the National Parks Commission, and has 
now been approved by the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
Ivor Hoare spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘As I stood and watched the grey, muddy waters of the Wye roll 
into the Severn channel near Beachley’, he said, 
southern end of what will be one of the longest long walks on a single 
right of way in this country. For at Buttington Pump, which motorists 
pass on their way to the Beachley-Aust Ferry across the Severn, there 
are still some of the best preserved remains of Offa’s Dyke. Now, the 
line of the Dyke, from Prestatyn in. the north to Beachley in Gloucester- 
shire in the south, is to become a public right of way 168 miles long. 
It will be the fifth long distance route to be created under the National 
Parks and Access to the Countryside Act of 1949. The new’ path has 
just been approved by Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. The Dyke itself, believed to have been built 
by King Offa of the Mercians at about the year A.D. 775, follows more 
or less the edge of the Welsh plateau. It consists of a bank with 
a ditch on its west side, and it is generally believed that it was 
constructed by the Anglo-Saxons against the fiery Welshmen. There 
is a strong preference for westward-facing slopes giving good views 
into Wales. 

“The Dyke itself is a little over eighty miles long, the remainder of 
the original defence line, consisting of natural obstacles, including the 
River Wye. Sir Cyril Fox, who has made a detailed survey of the 
Dyke, has suggested that Offa’s frontier was probably the result of 
negotiations and possibly resulted from a treaty between the Welsh 
and the English. There is much evidence to support this view. For 
instance, instead of following the Wye to its mouth, the dyke swings 
back eastwards of the river, that is on the English side of the River 
Wye. This must have left the’ trading rights of the river traffic of the 
Wye in Welsh hands. From Beachley the Dyke can be traced back 
across Tidenham Chase as far as St. Briavels in the Forest of Dean, a 
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A view looking north along Offa’s Dyke at Llanymynech Hill, six miles south-west of Oswestry, Shropshire “<2 
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distance of about six miles. At Beachley the Dyke can be plainly see 
in some spots seventeen feet deep—think of the immense amount | 
labour with primitive tools which must have gone into the projec 

‘The new walk will pass through the lovely Welsh border countr 
It will follow the Wye and then, in Herefordshire, it will leave a 
Dyke to pass through the wild moorlands along the eastern edge | 
the Black Mountains, Forty-five miles in new rights of way will t 
created, and the Minister hopes that land owners will co-opera 
with local authorities in entering into agreements with the creatic 
of these new paths. Its line has been chosen as that most attractive 
walkers, while causing the minimum of inconvenience to farmers ar 
landowners ’. 


ON THE CORRAL—EXMOOR WAY 

* They hold the pony fair at Brendon on the last Monday in Octob 
in the yard next to the Staghunters’ Inn’, said A. J. BUTCHI 
in ‘Window on the West’. ‘It owes its existence to the right | 
every property and land owner in Brendon to graze a pony ¢ 
Brendon Common. Nearly everyone used to run a pony on fi 
moor and the crop of foals would be sold at Brendon. Fai 
Nowadays there are only about half-a-dozen vendors—each with 
handful of ponies. 

“These ponies are not the true Exmoor. They are supposed to have 
dash of Arab in them, for the fabulous John Knight, who attempted ' 
develop the moor in the nineteenth century, is said to have bought ¢ 
Arab stallion from a desert sheikh. But they have the “ mealy mouth 
of the Exmoor and some of the foals are a lovely colour. Exmoor cov 
boys round them up, and a day or so before the sale they are corralle 
behind a high stockade in the corner of the sale-yard. There is nothir 
barred when an Exmoor pony gets rough. He will kick, stand on h 
hind legs, charge like a mad rhino—in fact his power-weight ratio 
amazing. He is just an animal firecracker. 

‘But the lads of the Brendon farms plunge straight in the millir 
mass of ponies and it is not long before the corral gate is opened and o1 
shoots a snorting, cavorting bundle of fury. The lads hang on to hin 
the crowd scatters. Most of the women get up on the hedge. There 
always the farmer with too slow a reaction who gets a taste of tl 
pony’s hooves, to the great delight of the crowd. 

“Soon the ring of farmers closes and Mr. Tattersall Dobbs, ti 
auctioneer, starts with the traditional “ Now, gentlemen . . . a nice mat 
pony ... how much am I bid?” His grandfather, Francis Dobb 
started Brendon Pony Fair 120 years ago at Cheriton Farm, ne: 
Brendon Common. But one day Francis Dobbs and Gabriel Litso 
who farmed Cheriton, fell out and the pony sale moved to Brendo: 

‘Most of the ponies sell for £3 or £4 apiece. They mostly go 1 
riding schools for training, for the Exmoor is as brave as a lion an 
as sure-footed as a cat. I have known a “ sucker ”—a young foal—se 
for a pound. Mr. Dobbs can go one better. “I once sold a sucker for 
shilling ”, he told me. I can tell animal lovers, who may visualise a 
sorts of cruel happenings, that an R.S.P.C.A. inspector is always preset 
and that the days when butchers in white overalls bought the ponies fc 
human consumption are definitely gone’. 
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‘the Englishness of English Art 


SAID at the beginning of this series that such phenomena as 
national character in art can only be defined in terms of polarities. 
William Blake called them contraries: ‘ Without Contraries is no 
progression. Attraction and Repulsion, Reason and Energy, Love 
nd Hate, are necessary to Human existence ’. 

I want to start here not with Blake—I prefer to lead up to him 
sradually—but with what to my 
mind is the outstanding example 
n England of progression by con- 

aries—the development of archi- 
tecture from about 1290 to about 
1350. What 1350 stands for I told 
you in detail last week. The Per- 
pendicular style is reasonable, 
angular, matter-of-fact, repetitive, 
and impressive by its spaciousness 
and clarity. The style that went 
before, the Decorated style, as we 
all it, seems in every respect the 
opposite of the Perpendicular. Yet 
it is as utterly English as the 
Perpendicular. It has no contem- 
porary parallels whatsoever on the 
Continent, though, oddly enough, 
parallels (or repercussions) espe- 
cially in Germany, start fifty years 
later. But that does not concern us 
here. What concerns us is the 
distinctive qualities of English 
architecture of 1290-1350, as 
exhibited in such buildings as 
Bristol Cathedral, the Octagon and 
the Lady Chapel at Ely, the east 
end of Wells Cathedral, and in- 
numerable funeral monuments, 
fone more fascinating than the 
tomb of Edward II at Gloucester 
and the Percy Tomb at Beverley. 

‘Fascinating’ is the last word 

one would use to describe Perpen- 
| dicular architecture. Admiration, 
| yes; respect, yes—but ‘fascination’ 

is a term just slightly ambiguous, 

Slightly questionable. And Deco- 

fated architecture is indeed capri- 
cious, wilful, unreasonable, unpre- 

dictable, even perverse if you like. 

The Decorated style must be under- 

Stood as a reaction against the noble 

clarity of the thirteenth century, the 

style of Lincoln and Salisbury. 

There, as in Perpendicular later, 
but without any of its hardness and thinness, part had been clearly 
ppaded to part, each carrying on its free yet measured existence, the 
“mave, the aisles, the crossing, the transepts, the chancel. Arches were 
resiliently rising to the point where they achieve themselves, capitals 
‘were either moulded in clearly defined parts or enriched by that springy 
kind of stylised foliage which we call stiff-leaf. It had been as superb 
in its own way as Chartres and Rheims. . 

All this was abandoned, for reasons it seems of a strange: nausea 
‘of perfection. Windows develop the weirdest tracery, shapes like the 
eaves of trees, like daggers, like kidneys, like bladders, bounded by 
s like flames or like waves. Flowing tracery is indeed what we call 
his type of decoration. TH foliage of capitals instead of being stiff-leaf 
r crisply naturalistic as it had become here and there between 1250 
1300, turns away from nature, and the resulting forms are vaguely 
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The ‘flowing tracery’ of the great Decorated east window of Carlisle 
Cathedral—one of the largest of its kind in England 
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Blake and the Flaming Line ~~ 


The fifth of seven Reith Lectures by NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


reminiscent of seaweed (but definitely not imitations of it), bossy, nobbly 
—and again in their surfaces undulating. 

Take the great art of English illumination of the same years, 
about 1290 to 1350, the Arundel Psalter, Queen Mary’s Psalter, the 
Ormesby and Gorleston Psalters and so on. So far we have looked at 
them only marginally, literally marginally—at the babooneries in 
their margins, these amazingly 
lively little scenes of everyday life 
or caricature or grotesque. Now we 
must examine the centres of the 
pages, the scenes from Holy Writ. 
They were as much admired on the 
Continent as the babooneries, and 
had much influence on French and 
German manuscripts. They are 
indeed exquisite, much in the sense 
in which Decorated architecture is 
exquisite. The actors in these scenes 
are long and slender, their heads 
exceedingly small, their bodies 
attenuated and swaying, their out- 
lines sinuous. There are no real 
backgrounds, just a diapering per- 
haps, and no clearly directed 
actions. This is a world of dis- 
embodied bodies, almost spectres, 
moving weightlessly, or, shall I 
say with Blake: ‘silently, in- 
visibly’, with inscrutable expres- 
sions in their oddly boneless faces. 
Yet these figures can express 
passion—a passion not displayed 
in ‘action, but rather suffered, a 
passion distorting body and face 
in those very curves which at other 
times seem to represent no more 
than a sophisticated courtly ele- 
gance. The line of the Decorated 
style, you might say, can be flow- 
ing or flaming, elegant or tense. 
We are face to face here with a 
phenomenon with which you may 
be more familiar in the paintings 
of El Greco. There also one can 
seldom escape a disquieting ambi- 
guity between what seems the self- 
effacing experience of the mystic 
and what may be no more than a 
highly self-conscious kind of ritual 
ballet. 

It is not easy for you to check up 
on what I am saying about English 
manuscripts; for in the museums you can usually see only two pages 
opened for you in a show case. However, English embroidery of the 
same years represents exactly the same style, and of that the Victoria 
and Albert Museum possesses such delicious masterpieces as the Syon 
Cope. This English embroidery was called internationally Opus 
Anglicanum; so much was it considered specifically English. It was 
famous all over Europe. 

Now that we have got as far as this, we have reached the point, for 
the first time, where you can see polarities in action. So far I have 
presented the Decorated style as in everything opposed to the Perpen- 
dicular. But it is not, and for a complete picture of Englishness in art 
you need both and you have to watch what they have in common. Both 
are—shall I say?—anti-corporeal or disembodied, in the sense of a 
negation of the swelling rotundity of the body. Perpendicular denies it 
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with angular plans, angular towers, long, thin, wiry, sinewy lines; 
Decorated also with long, also with thin, but with flaming, flowing lines. 
But both are unfleshly, incorporeal. 

Other phases of English art in the Middle Ages deny the body by 
yet other means. Professor Wormald and others have in recent years 
drawn attention to the characteristics of English illumination in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. What are they? A ‘scintillating’ line, 
Professor Wormald says, a denial of the frame so that ‘ figures can 
escape where they will, on the page ’, or—and this is incidentally what 
Reynolds says of Gainsborough— odd scratches and marks ’. Colour in 
these English manuscripts is used for the linework only instead of the 
solid body colour of contemporary Germany. The source of this inspired 
draughtsmanship is continental of an earlier age. But that does not 
matter. All I am saying is that it 
became an English speciality. Again, Wie 
at Winchester, where from about Be. . 
970 onwards illumination flourished, R23 Be Alaretax: 
the draperies are drawn in wild ia Theard. the 
lightning zigzags, and the thick lush ; oe. 
frames in flaming, scalloped leaf 
shapes. The Normans did away with 
all that. Their style of stiff, bolt-up- 
right figures is a kind of ‘ Perpen- 
dicular’ reaction to these ‘ Deco- 
rated’ excesses. But it in its turn 
was immediately. followed by a 
milder, gentler style of illumination 
about 1150-and after, and there the 
figures are slender and bounded by 
shallow, tender curves. What goes 
through all these transformations of 
English medieval painting is an un- 
concern with the solid body and a 
watchful interest in the life of line 
instead—the zigzag at first, undula- 
ting later; violent at first, tender 
later—but always line, not body. 

Once that has been established 
you might even go as far as Pro- 
fessor Dagobert Frey went, and con- 
nect this tendency with the art of the 
Celtic Britons in England in the Iron 
Age, the spiral scrolls decorating the 
Birdlip Mirror at the Gloucester 
Museum and the shield from the 
Thames at the British Museum. And 
you certainly could connect it with 
Irish illumination of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, with its fabulous 
interlacing of bands and scrolls and © 
its distortion of the human body into 
a flat board to place a diaper pattern 
on, Or a pattern of intertwined 
bands. 

The English are not a sculptural 
nation. Most Norman decoration is 
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Incidentally, if at this juncture you try to defeat me with the nai 
of Henry Moore, I at once declare myself defeated. In fact his art—a 
I do think he is the greatest sculptor now aliye—contradicts everythi 
I have said. Let it; and let us remember that the great individual m 
at any moment widen the possibilities of a country. Over centuries 2 
centuries England has not produced real, three-dimensional, so 
sculpture of the highest European order. Now she has, and in future } 
have to puzzle over a new polarity. The case is not unique. Turner. 
think, to a certain extent is such a—may I say?—lucky freak; a: 
Shakespeare of course would not wholly fit into any scheme, 

The English have, I would still insist, nothing of the Italian, t 
Mediterranean, confidence in the body. Maybe Puritanism has driven 
out—but Puritanism is English, and its persistence in Victorian gui 
is English. The nude, for instan 
in spite of William Etty, has be 
a rarity in English painting ov 
centuries—and is now. Compare 
your mind the Royal Academy ar 
the Paris Salon. This is also w 
England has not produced Barog 
art. Ihave given you other reaso 
before. But you can also say th 
Baroque, as practised in Italy ar 
later in southern Germany ar 
Austria, is so impregnated with 
sense of body that you can never g 
away from it: curving interio1 
curving facades, crowds of paint 
and stucco bodies in the ceiling 
vast muscular gesticulating saints 
the altars, half-naked hermaphrodi 
angels exposing their long limt 
England has little of that. Eve 
Vanbrugh’s Baroque is not moulde 
kneaded, but angular, of cyclop 
cubes. And even if you take Hogart 
with all his liking of a fetching sem 
nudity and of rich, fluid Barog 
paint—what is it he proclaimed ; 
his panacea of beauty? I told ye 
it is the Line of Beauty, the elega: 
double-curved line, the-ogee line | 
the Decorated style, the linea serper 
tinata of the Italian Mannerists- 
that is the very thing I am discussin 
here. 

We have so far only followed 
in medieval art. But now, with you 
eyes sharpened, you will discover - 
without effort in the graceful stanc 
and the elegant frailty of Van Dyck 
English portraits, and even more i 
both Reynolds’ and Gainsborough 
portraits—no obtrusively —physicz 
presence (understatement if you loo 


‘Jerusalem Reunited with God’: an illustration from William Blake’s at it from another angle), no gor 


abstract, not figural. Most large- Ferusalem, showing figures ‘rising in a flame and becoming part of it’ geous colourings. Exactly the sam 


scale English sculpture of the 

thirteenth century is inferior to that of France, most large-scale English 
sculpture of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries inferior to that of 
Germany—even allowing for the ruthless destruction of so many images 
by Puritans in the ages of Henry VIII and Cromwell—which in itself 
of course was so many anti-sculptural demonstrations. Remember also 
that for funeral monuments of the later Middle Ages the English de- 
veloped an enthusiasm for brasses—that is not sculpture at all but 
engraved linework. Then Elizabethan and Jacobean sculpture: most of 
that is amazingly poor. And yet later: who is the most famous English 
sculptor of the last 300 years? It is natural that you hesitate before 
answering. I suppose Flaxman must be the answer. He, as The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine said at his death in 1826 ,‘ acquired a higher reputation 
than any artist of our country excepting Sir C. Wren and Sir J. 
Reynolds ’. But his fame does not rest on his monuments, though the 
more intimate of them are indeed extremely attractive, but on his 
outline drawings to Homer, Dante, and others. Nothing could be more 
characteristic. 


you could say of Robert Adam’ 
interiors, delicate, transparent, pastel-shaded; and here let me say for 
moment that I cannot for the life of me see any peculiarly Scottis 
qualities in Robert Adam. Of the Scottishness of other Scottish archi 
tects there can be no question: e.g., Charles Rennie Mackintosh ¢ 
Glasgow at the end of the nineteenth century seems indeed in his tens 
and unpredictable curves to draw on an obscure store of Celtic fantas 
and magic; and Basil Spence, working in the completely different archi 
tectural idiom of today, seems to do the same in his designs for Coventr 
Cathedral. 

But to return to the gentle curves of Gainsborough, Reynolds, an 
Adam, take a Wedgwood vase and compare it for a moment with 
Greek fifth-century vase (do you know that Wedgwood called his factor 
Etruria, because it was believed then that Greek vases were Etruscai 
and he wanted to emulate them?), and the contrast will be not onh 
between red and black and Wedgwood’s soft duck-egg blue, but als 
between every form and outline, full-bodied in Greece, attenuated ii 
England. Flaxman worked for Wedgwood, and his delicious outlin 
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wings to. Homer compared with Greek scenes painted on the vases 
how just the same contrast. 

The shallower, more elongated curve does not necessarily mean a lack 
tension. I warned about that when we discussed illumination of 1300. 
ow you need only compare Flaxman and Fuseli, both inspired by 
omer and Dante, to see the difference. Fuseli also stretches his bodies 
id bounds them by long curves, and he also, in spite of hysterically 
aggerated muscular displays, does not really work in the round..But 
is lines have an excessive tension unique in the England of his time: 
e ferocity of his stretched-out arms and of his legs set widely apart. But 
then Fuseli had originally been Fissli.- He was Swiss, and Benjamin 
Haydon shrewdly observed about Fuseli’s Ghost of Hamlet’s Father 
that it is ‘a German ghost’. 
~ What English tension in terms of English line looks like, no one can 
tell you better than Blake, and so I 
have at last reached Blake—whom I 
have had in my mind all the time 
while we were speaking of flowing 
tracery and the Arundel Psalter. 
* Mental things are alone real, what is 
‘called corporeal... is . . . an Impos- 
ture . . . Imagination is My World; 
this world of Dross is beneath my 
notice’. Such were his convictions, such 
his theories..I cannot here enlarge on 
them, on his obscure private myth- 
‘ology, on his passionate hatred of 
political oppression and of the oppres- 
sion by the ironmaster and millowner. 
But we have-to remember all that, and 
remember the reality of his visions— 
‘After dinner I asked Isaiah’, he 
says—just like that. All that we must 
remember. Yet when we then see 
“amongst these sayings the sentence 
_* Where any view of Money exists, Art 
cannot be carried on’, then we are 
right back in our problem of polari- 
ties, Reynolds’ and Gainsborough’s 
prosperous practices, and Hogarth’s 
frank admission that he turned to his 
_ new field of ‘modern moral subjects ’, 
because what he had done until then 
_ * was not sufficiently profitable to pay 
_ the expenses my family. required ’. 
_ Blake -never was able to pay the 
_ expenses his household required. His 

poetry, his prophecies, his painting 
remained unprofitable and were 
acclaimed by few. They, Thomas 
_ Butts, and later John Linnell of 
_ Wyldes, North End, kept him alive. 
_ However, we are concerned here not 
» with his life but with his art. Now 
'no one can fail to recognise a Blake. 

There, whether the scene is one of ‘ 

bliss or terror, are his long, attenuated bodies, boneless almost, one feels, 
“so little does he articulate the nude body, so ready is he to bound the 
~ joints of an upstretched arm within gliding curves. There are his small, 
_ strangely impersonal heads, and his flowing beards, his garments also 
* flowing gently or falling loosely and evenly in perpendicular curves. 
They are of light, immaterial stuff, The curves, however, according 

to the character of the scene can be tense or tender, the lines flaming 
" or flowing, that is inspired by Fuseli or Flaxman, who were both his 
friends. Fuseli certainly inspired him much: He was sixteen years 
Blake’s elder, and his style, as developed in Rome in the ’seventies, was 
complete when Blake began as an engraver in Basire’s workshop. 
Another equally important inspiration in the same years was Gothic 
‘sculpture, and that also is very telling. ‘Grecian’, he once wrote, ‘is 
mathematical form, Gothic is living form ’. 

Gothic sculpture he knew from Westminster Abbey where he had 
drawn for Basire, but he must also have seen Gothic illuminated 
manuscripts; for his printed books, written, drawn, and printed by him, 
‘are a renewal of the unity of the book page as it had been a matter 
course in the Middle Ages. It is eminently characteristic of Blake 
that on the pages of The Songs of Innocence, or any of the others of 
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his books, figures, trees, and script are all drawn together and all of a 
piece. That means that the figures are not body, but part of an overall 
calligraphy. It is equally characteristic that Blake places his figures so 
often in a row, many long parallel, vertical curves of drapery folds 
and gestures—much as the illuminators of 1300 had done. He also, 
surprisingly often, shows his-figures floating:in a cloud and becoming 
part of it, or in a stream and becoming part of it, or rising in a flame 
and becoming part of it. In other cases, where energy rather than 
abandon is intended, he forces figures into an imposed abstract geometry. 
Think of ‘The Ancient of Days’, kneeling in the clouds within a 
perfect.circle, his hair and beard blown perfectly horizontally, his one leg 
standing perfectly vertically, the other a triangle, his arms stretched 
down to set ‘ his compass upon the face of the depth ’—and the compass 
makes a perfect right-angle. In a similar sense you find the rainbow used 
and the crescent and the gigantic posts 
and lintel of the druidic monument. 

This imposition of an abstract 
geometry allows me for a moment to 
reintroduce the greatest English archi- 
tect of Blake’s day, Sir John Soane, a 
contemporary of Blake, only four 
years older. It is apt that he should 
appear here; for what characterises his 
entirely personal,- highly idiosyn- 
cratic, and often eccentric style is that 
he also likes the incised line as an 
Ornament instead of anything more 
bodily and swelling, and that he 
builds in an overwhelmingly English 
way with surfaces which appear like 
membranes and with shallow curved 
vaults which seem to hover over the 
rooms. The Greek Revival in other 
countries tended to emphasise mass 
and solidity, only English Soane con- 
trived to disembody it. 

To return to Blake and his imposed 
geometry: he applied it even to his 
portraits—if you think you can use 
that term for Blake. It certainly 
applies to his visionary portraits, such 
as the strange ‘Man who built the 
Pyramids ’, the even stranger ‘ Ghost 
of a Flea’, and even, though of 
course much softened, to the straight- 
forward portrait head of John Varley, 
the astrologer, for whom he drew ‘The 
Man who built the Pyramids’. It 
needs hardly saying that Blake was 
not a portrait painter, could not be 
one. Portrait in the accepted sense for 
him stood for all that was evil, de- 
based, mechanical in England. It 
belonged to what he called ‘ the sordid 
drudgery of fac-simile reproductions 
of merely mortal... substances ” 
yet was the only art ‘ applauded, and rewarded by the Rich and Great zs 
Fuseli had said the same: ‘ There is little hope of poetical painting . .. 
in England . .°. The People are not prepared for it. Portrait with them 
is everything’. Curiously enough, Gainsborough also agreed, though 
less emphatically and for very different reasons. You probably know 
him mainly for his portraits. But he could write to a friend: ‘I am sick 
of Portraits and wish very much to take my viol-de-gamba and walk off 
to some sweet village where-I can paint landskip ’. So with him it was 
not poetical painting, imaginative painting versus portrait, but landscape 
versus portrait—and that also is an eminently English problem in the 
eighteenth century. It is the one I want to discuss next time. But, 
meanwhile, as a parting thought, perhaps you might care to ponder 
over this, The landscape garden, the English garden, as the French 
and Germans call the landscape garden, was one of the greatest creations 
of England in the eighteenth century. It stood for many things: liberty, 
the golden Arcadia, romantic dreams of grottoes and cascades—but it 
also stands for what I have just been discussing, the line of beauty, 
the undulating line. For what are the ingredients of the landscape 
garden: the winding path, not the straight avenue; the serpentine lake, 
not the straight canal, Please remember that also for my next talk. 

—Home Service 
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By J. H. V. DAVIES 


HE time has long passed when critics of modern architecture 

divided themselves fairly unreservedly into those who were for 

and those who were against. The modern style is now 

impregnably established—the critic can hardly go on writing 
if he does not accept it—but it has ceased to be close-knit and homo- 
geneous. Many countries have produced highly individual variants, and 
you cannot assume nowadays that what you see in England is typical 
of modern architecture as a whole or that a criticism of English 
developments will have any particular relevance to what is going on in, 
say, Italy. 

This broadening out 
has naturally changed the 
critics’ approach. ‘They 
are no longer called upon 
to defend the very exis- 
tence of the modern style 
or to excuse its more 
intractable features. In- 
stead, they have begun to 
probe deeper, to classify 
the variants, and to make 
finer distinctions. A recent 
writer in the Architect’s 
Journal, for example, who 
is, I think, fairly represen- 
tative of a powerful body 
of thought, saw modern 


architecture as clearly 
divided between two 
schools. ‘ What a~ chasm 


there is’, he said, ‘be- 
tween the two schools of 
architecture —_indiscrimi- 
nately labelled “ modern” 
by the general public. On 
the one hand, those pro- 
ducing buildings “ to serve 
as a monument to the de- 
signer ” and, on the other, 
those more humble fellows 
who see great contempor- 
ary buildings arising only 
when technique, economic 
and social issues have been 
studied and mastered ’. It 
is pretty clear that it is 
the humble fellows who get 
the Architect’s Fournal’s 
vote. But the idea that if you study something else long enough archi- 
tecture will somehow arise in the end seems to me to be at variance 
with all our experience. Can anyone really believe, for example, that 
an intensive study of the liturgy and diocesan organisation and the 
building fund and the load-bearing properties of stone and steel and 
concrete will by themselves ever lead to a modern equivalent of 
Chartres? And is it so awful for an architect to see his work as his 
monument ? 

I know very well that most modern architects are far from self-effacing 
and that they are only too ready to proclaim their highly individual and 
indeed sometimes positively eccentric ideas. But I think they are under 
Strong pressure to become humble fellows. In the journals and in those 
places where the critics—and an occasional architect—forgather and 
where architectural opinion is moulded, it does not seem to be considered 
good form to look on architecture as a unique and passionate creative 
process. Passion may be all right for Latins, it is implied, and perhaps 
for a few venerable Americans, but it will hardly do in the Welfare 


State. One eminent critic tells us that we should give up treating large - 


blocks of offices and flats as architecture at all, and another will allow 


Hallfield Primary School, Paddington, from the top of an adjoining block of flats. 
(to the left) are the four low-lying buildings of the infants’ school; right foreground, the fari-shaped 
Assembly Hall; foreground, centre, the diming-hall; background, right, the junior class-room block 
‘swinging backwards and forwards in a narrow serpentine curve’ 
administration section 


us only a prose language for the majority of buildings, though I do ne 
know how we are going to create an architectural prose without a goo 
deal more architectural poetry; certainly, in the great exemplifying ag 
for this sort of thing, the eighteenth century, it was the rich, poeti 
architecture of the great masters which brought to birth in lesser men 
noble lyric prose. 

It does seem to me that this emphasis: on the prosaic in moder 
architecture is a dangerous one. To set one’s sights so deliberately lo 
when no coherent architectural language has emerged out of the _passio 
and turmoil of major cre: 
tion will only produ 
inferior buildings and wi 
turn modern architectu 
into what Mr. Summersc 
says it already is—obscew 
nonsense to the plain ma: 
The architect has enoug 
to contend with as it i 
His materials are general; 
moreintractable than thos 
‘of his predecessors, an 
modern techniques i 
general and prefabricatic 
in particular present ae 
thetic problems whic 
largely remain to t 
solved. He has very fe 
opportunities to build fe 
the fully sentient man; |! 
is either building schoo 
for him when he has ni 
grown up, or hospitals fc 
him when he is ill, or fla 
where he lives shut o1 
from the life of the city i 
a box stuck up in the ai 
or offices where he spenc 
the best hours of the da 
shut up in another bo: 
When the architect dos 
get the chance to build 
house, it is not likely 1 
be in a decent, humar 
looking street but on tt 
edge of a wide, bare roac 
and isolated even froi 
that by its vast intestin: 
growth of wires and pipe 

There are other troubles. Our statistically minded civilisation, wit 
its passion for averages and abstraction, does not produce any ver 
potent symbols for the architect to use, Even in the new Coventr 
Cathedral, where one would expect symbols to come readily to hanc 
chapels for the saints have given place’ to hallowing places for larg 
abstractions such as agriculture. An architect knows roughly what h 
has to do in St. Michael’s Chapel, but what can he make of a hallowin 
place for engineering? Luckily modern architects, like their predece: 
sors, can stand a good deal, and I think there is one field where thei 
troubles are not so acute. School building may not be for the completel 
sentient man, but it is the place where he may be put on the track c 
completeness and sentience, Our community, which is no longer boun 
together by religion, which has no feeling for civic pomp and would t 
embarrassed by a display of personal wealth, still believes that educa 
tion may yet provide the golden key which will let us, or at least ov 
children, into the bright gardens of peace and happiness. And indee 
the idea of creating in the most sombre borough a centre of tru 
enlightenment, a democratic academe, is noble enough. Here ei hear 
of architect and citizen may beat as one. . 
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_ Certainly much of 
‘best post-war Eng- 
sh architecture is to 
found in schools. 
hose built by the 
Hertfordshire County 
Council, for example, 
have been extensively 
praised. It was indeed 
a prodigious feat to 
build so many well- 
designed schools so 


not have been done 
without prefabrication. 


ever, limit the architec- | 
possibilities of | 
each individual school. 
The architect could not 
do. much more than 
arrange elements that 
were in themselves 
architecturally neutral. 
And I must say that, 
though I have felt in 
all the Hertfordshire schools I have visited the most pleasurable sensa- 
tions of space and lightness and calm, I have been troubled with an 
uneasy feeling that something essential was missing. The architect 
seems to be so far away, his voice so very thin; he has certainly solved 
the problem of mass-producing elegant schools but he has not grappled 
with the situation of this one unique and particular school. 

Perhaps there is here a radical criticism of a good deal of school 
building, applying equally whether prefabrication has been used or 
not. Mr. Michael Smith, in a recent talk”, suggested that the collabora- 


the other direction (above) 


_ tion between educators and architects in recent years and their earnest 


study of the basic needs of children had led to a much greater variety 
in school planning. I wish I could believe that this was so, but I think 
that an analysis of recent school plans which have appeared in the 
architectural periodicals would show that architects still stick pretty 
rigidly to two basis plans, the modified finger and the quadrangle. 
Probably the lavatories are now rather nearer the class-rooms than they 
were ten years ago, but there is no sign at all of revolutionary changes 
in the ground plans. Plenty of useful social study has gone into these 
designs, but the unique problems of the particular site often seem to 
have been of only secondary concern. The typical modern school, it 
seems to me, is well-built, light, and airy, pleasant for the children, 
and could not possibly offend anybody very much, but it is not quite 
the democratic academe and it is not quite architecture. 

But, clearly, a modern school can be a truly individual work, and I 
would like to say a little about one school—and I do not want to 
Suggest at all that it is the only one—that can, I think, be easily 
recognised as such. It is the Hallfield Primary School recently com- 


_ pleted by Drake and Lasdun on the Hallfield housing estate at Padding- 
- ton. The Estate consists of ten-storey and six-storey blocks arranged on 
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an axial pattern, and the school stands between two of the ten-storey 
blocks and on the central axis of a third. It is made up of a number of 
simple units: -a junior school, an infants’ school, an administrative sec- 
tion, a two-storeyed assembly hall and a two-storeyed dining hall. The 
ground plan is agreeably complex, but like an anchor it has at its centre 
the clear intersection of two axes. The assembly hall and the infants’ 


' school are on one axis; on the other, what might be called the main 


block; this consists of the kitchen and dining hall on one side, then the 
point of intersection with the other axis, then on the other side the 
administrative block, and, finally, the junior block curving sharply round 


- to enfold the infants’ school. 


If you stand directly in front of the infants’ school, which is perhaps 
the best vantage point, the first thing that strikes you about the school 
as a whole is the animation of the design and the strong contrast this 
gives to the tall rectangular blocks of flats. To your left is the junior 
class-room block, which I have already mentioned, swinging backwards 


‘and forwards in a narrow serpentine curve towards the curve of the 
_ administrative section. Along the whole length of it a series of great 


concrete posts or mullions rise from ground to roof and give the bend- 
ing front a lively and alert articulation. These mullions have at least 
three functions. First, they hold up the roof and the floor slab of the 
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The curved corridor of the administration section, with its louvres 
that draw the light into it (right), yet give a solid appearance from 


upper class-rooms and, by allowing the floor slab to be set back, they 
permit uninterrupted glass in the class-rooms. Secondly, they are in- 
dividual features with a definite sculptural interest of their own, and, 
finally, the whole series of them mould the facade into a coherent and 
balanced unity. I do not want to claim. too much for them and, of 
course, their effect is dependent on their relation to the serpentine 
curve, but I cannot resist pointing out that the Orders themselves were 
developed out of the need to fulfil these same three functions: to 
support, to give sculptural interest, and to create unity. Certainly the 
dullness of many modern exteriors springs from their having no element 
to discipline them into something the eye can comprehend. 

The articulation is made even clearer by the immediate and fruitful 
contrast between the mullions and the deep balcony of the administra- 
tive section which gives a strong horizontal at first-floor level. The 
dining hall, on the other side of the intersection, repeats the mullions 
of the classroom block, but in a straight line, without the curves. This 
point where the two axes intersect is naturalty-the knot of the building. 
The fan-shaped assembly hall presents the smooth face of its large, 
curving wall towards the housing scheme and closes the vista. On the 
other side of the intersection, the infants’ school spreads out into 
four low-lying pairs of pentagons connected by corridors. Even from 
the outside they give the impression of a bright, private world. This is 
enhanced by the rare hexagonal windows—the portholes of some 
mysterious ship. The infants’ blocks have, of course, their architectural 
function. The long curving main block needs something to centre round 
and something to stress a contrasting direction to its vigorous lateral 
movement. 

I hope I have been able to convey at least a rough idea of the 
arrangement of the school—the main block curving through about 135 
degrees crossed at right-angles by the line through the assembly hall 
and the four double pentagons of the infants’ school. It is something a 
little different from the normal run. Instead of the usual flat, parallel 
spurs coming off a main block at regular intervals and at right-angles, a 
whole series of contrasting, linking and unfolding shapes provide a 
continual visual excitement. And there are a number of features which 
clearly betray the hand of the architect rather than the expert builder; 
places where, in fact, the building begins to sing. The first obvious one 
is in the corridor alongside the class-rooms of the junior school. As you 
enter it you see in the distance the corridor swinging away to the left. 
At the point where it curves, and further on where it curves to the 
right, the staircases go up and down to the classrooms. The abolition 
of the straight line in this corridor gets rid of the terrible air of an 
elegant barracks present in so many schools. You feel that beyond. the 
curve there may be untold excitements; you do not have the heavy 
certainty that all that remains to be seen will turn out to be exactly like 
what the first two or three minutes have shown. Putting the corridor 
on a mezzanine floor to serve two floors not only produces a fine feeling 
of spatial penetration but also a striking economy. Throughout the 
school, the most admirable aesthetic effects have been secured only after 
a good deal of research into the needs of the children and the available 
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means of uanige é 
every single feature of the building. ‘Ther 
about the external entrance to the corridor, and I cannot quite cools 
_ give far worse things than this for the sweep of the corridor and os 
- way it hides and reveals the excellent staircases. 

Again, I get a lot of pleasure from the clean, clear space of the two 
assembly hails, one on top of the other; the big, blank end-wall and the 
side wa'ls all glass; and also from the asymmetrical curve of the end 


rakes it such a satisfactory conclusion to the building. No doubt it 
needs an architect to conceive such a shape and to understand why it 


noble line of mullions, it comes to rest on this curve with complete 
assent. With the long side running away from you, it is exactly right. 
mons,” A flat end or a symmetrical curve could never have rounded off this — 

mo building. 
et Perhaps the most dramatic effect of all is ISS in a second corri- 
‘ dor in the administrative section. The outside here has a series of 
rie -Jouvres which draw the light into the corridor. Going down it towards 
2x the dining hall, the outside wall seems almost solid, the corridor sharply 
* curving away, dark and mysterious, like some tunnel in the pyramids. 
But if you come along the same corridor in the other direction, it is 
_-—s Jight and widely windowed with a very gentle curve—almost the 
_ cloister of an urbane Renaissance academe. It must be admitted that 


RITERS on politics sometimes engage in the pastime of 


invention in the art of government. The Americans would 
certainly get high marks for their invention of the device 
of federalism, which has been adopted and adapted so freely in the 


-._ British Commonwealth, and where, since the war, it has been much - 


_ in fashion. The Swiss cannot perhaps claim that they actually invented 
the referendum, but they made it into a practical instrument of © 
government which they, at least, know how to handle successfully. — 

'. Admirers of the French system of administration might claim that in 

_-___ the two institutions of the prefect and of the Conseil d’Etat France has 


: devised instruments for the co-ordination and control of . executive 
action which deal with problems either left untouched by other countries 

ae or dealt with far less adequately. 
ae _ For Britain, severa] claims can be made. There is the cabinet system 


Service, described by Graham Wallas as ‘ the one great political inven- 
tion in nineteenth-century England ’. I would be prepared to put along- 
side these two great inventions one other—the institution of the Leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition. Lawrence Lowell, the famous Professor 
of Government at Harvard, and later president of that university, wrote 
ies) in his Government of England: ‘His Majesty’s Opposition. embodies 
ves Ss the greatest contribution of the nineteenth century to the art of govern- 
Re ment’: an enormous claim. We need not settle an order of merit in 
ei vear-t> these matters; we can easily concede that the invention was important. 
. _ Indeed, it is not too much to say that in the British Constitution today, 


the office of Leader of the Opposition is regarded as of no less 


8 importance—though it may be less desired—than that of the Prime 
ao Minister himself. » 
You get a striking illustration of this if you look at what happened 


. in Britain in 1937. In that year it was decided, at long last, to make 


‘some provision for paying a salary to the Prime Minister. For decades it 
had been almost a glory of the British Constitution that no salary was 
paid to the Prime Minister as such. It was true that, as a rule, the Prime 


a salary—quite a small salary—in respect of that office. Not all Prime 
Ministers held that particular office: in Lord Salisbury’s third govern- 
eee formed in 1895, for example, the First Lord of the Treasury was 

A. J. Balfour, but Lord Salisbury was Foreign Secretary and could 
raw a salary in respect of that Ones But by 1937 it was bcitostz 


‘ 
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_ myself to a staircase actually entering a class-room, but I could for- 


wa'l of the kitchen. I am not quite sure what it is about this curve that — 


does so weil here. All I can say is that, as the eye sweeps along the 


ee Making the Government Behave 
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considering which country has made the most important | 


itself, the institution of the parliamentary executive; there is the Civil” 


Minister also held the office of First Lord of the Treasury and received — 


—- 
sans 
2. 


— 


“Finally, mark are the 
built on an infants’ scale, ; ppre pr 
should really sink to his knees. The way ‘the 

‘rooms bissieet an Hee peat oe il 


Sedene organisation of space—an organisation, ind d, w 
children i in 1 mind as children a not as mere educational u 


temporary kal of art are never very Ered aie does no 
invalidate the central thesis that architecture cannot ‘grow out 0 
even the best sociology and technology, however humbly studied, an 
that a school must do more for children than allow them to circu: 
late in the most efficient : manner, as if they were so many cattle in 
a slaughterhouse. Of course, it is not easy to discover what effec 
‘environment really has on children, but, if there are any incipien 
seeds of justness there, I expect to hear great — of Paddington i 
twenty years’ eS oe ri hit = 
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desirable to regularise the position and Sacacenbaly to pay a ‘mor 
appropriate salary to the holder of the chief ministerial office in the 
country. And this was provided for in the Ministers of the,Crown Ac 
of 1937. In the same act—and here is the significant thing—it was’ ‘als 
provided that a salary should be payable to the Leader of the Opposition 
It was a smaller salary than that provided for the Prime Minister— 
there must be some place for incentives even in such august circles 
‘What is interesting is that when the British came to consider paying 
salary to the leader of Her Majesty’s Government, they thought straigh’ 
away of the necessity of paying a salary also to the leader of Hei 
Majesty’s Opposition. In the ‘same act of parliament and for the firs 
‘time both offices are recognised as of fundamental importanice: in th 
system of government. 
The Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, is indeed a unique ceca 
I must not be led off on to a disquisition upon it. But let me remark 
that it is the first public act of parliament in which the Prime Ministe1 
is mentioned—and, incidentally, the reference is to the Prime Ministe1 
and First Lord of the Treasury, so that presumably in future the twe 
offices must be held together and cannot be separated as in Lore 
Salisbury’s time. It is also the first public general act in which the 
Leader of the Opposition is mentioned, in which the Cabinet is men: 
‘tioned, and in which the word ‘ party’ in the sense of a political party 
is mentioned. For it was thought nécessary to give some definition 0} 
what was meant by the Leader of the Opposition, and so the act say: 
he is ‘ that member of the House of Commons who is for the timé being 
the Leader in that House. of the party in opposition to His Majesty’: 
Government having the greatest numerical strength in that House ’, Anc 
if there is any doubt about which that party is, the Speaker | of the House 
of Commons is empowered to decide the question. | 
But me. praia of ee was ‘not the fa 
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was S$ not Ted 1947 ‘that ‘the Leader of the Depa in 
‘was given remuneration for his duties. In Britain, however, 


members of the House of Lords are not paid for performing 
their duties, and apparently it is thought that this principle should be 
applied to all peers, un'ess. they hold ministerial offices. 

‘z In Australia and Canada, however, as in other countries of the 
‘Commonwealth, members__ of upper Houses, like members of lower 


tional payment for leading the opposition in the Upper House 
ould be made. Even so it does seem a little rigid to treat the Leader 
the. Opposition in the Lords on the same footing as peers which do 
t have his extra duties. The second interesting departure found in some 
wealth countries is the recognition of the leaders of minor 
sition parties as deserving some remuneration. In Australia, for. 
ample, since 1947, an allowance may be paid to the leader of an 
posing party with not less than ten members in the House of Repre- 
ntatives. Here is a result and a recognition of the three-party system 
in Australia—a feature of political life which, in these days, most 
people in Britain regard as abnormal but which not so very long ago— 


working of the British House om Commons. opis 
j pare 
Eesponsibility coe the Opposition. : . 
q But although in Commonwealth countries these differences are found 
in the application of. the principle of paying Leaders of the Opposition 
differences which are easily explained and are not really fundamental 
cit is accepted in these countries as in Britain that the principal 
share in making. government behave rests upon“the Opposition and 
its Leader. It is important to stress that they are not expected to 
undertake the whole of this task. The Government’s supporters are 
“not: supposed to be mere yes-men, and public opinion has ways of 
expressing itself through the press and through organised interests, 
which help to keep the Government up to the mark. But in the legis- 
lature itself, though government supporters may grumble behind the 
"scenes and ‘occasionally in public, it is the members of the Opposi- 
tion who are charged with the duty of vigilant criticism and searching 
examination of what the Government has done and proposes to do._ 
Through questions to Ministers i in the House, through votes of censure 
and no confidence, through the’ selection of topics for debate on the 
annual estimates, through the debates that follow the Speech from 
‘the Throne on the opening of a new session, and so on, the Opposi- 
tion in Britain ‘and in the Commonwealth carries on its task, And 
the leading idea upon which it is organised is that it.offers itself before 
F the country « as an alternative government. It criticises upon the under- 
- standing that, given the opportunity, it could do better itself. In this 
way, so runs ‘the theory at least, we have not only responsible- -govern- 
_ment but responsible. opposition also. The Opposition criticises upon 
the genlerstanding that it is prepared to take the copseanencss of its 
success. . 
We are ‘famitiay with this pattern; indeed, we are inclined to take 
it for granted. But we should not. There is nothing inevitable or auto- 
“matic about it. To begin with, to speak of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
_is nomere flourish. It ‘means much more than that Opposition is per- 
mitted or even that it is legal. It means that it is constitutional and, 
eS Sp sca a simpler word, that it is ‘loyal’. It means that though 
position may disagree with the Government on important 
s, it agrees with it on the rules of the game. 
eans that some fundamental questions are outside the party — 


ot all countries have a party system of this kind. In some 
there are deep differences about the very fundamentals of the 
ome parties do not accept the rules of the game; they 
them. a. bag has \parties of this kind; the 


* 


oes ground that it meant that parties could now agree to di 


were not always like this in Britain. Differences about religion and — 


der of the Opposition i in the House of Lords gets no salary—but — 


Houses, are paid a salary, and it was natural and inevitable that an ~ 


‘here is agreement about the regime, about the form of govern- _ 


because they had a basis of agreement upon the constitution. T 


about the regime in past centuries had made it impossible to “speak of 
opposition parties as Her Majesty’s Opposition. They were not loyal; 
ory were mpegs, disaffected, even seditious, 


Disconsolate ana Despairing ~ 
There is another thing. The system of responsible opposition. to 
which we are accustomed can exist and be effective only if in fact 


‘the Opposition has a chance. It must have -some hope of winning, or 


at least of increasing its strength. How can it criticise responsibly if it 
knows or feels, and everybody knows or feels, that it can never be 
more than an ineffective minority, a voice in the wilderness? But in 
some countries- where opposition parties are based on, ‘say, some reli- 
gious or linguistic or national difference, they have in fact a fixed — 
following but little chance of increasing it. Even without this restricted — 
basis of party organisation, there come times in a country when a 
Government is so long in power that the Opposition loses heart and 
‘seems to have no Prospect of success. In such countries there is really 
no responsible opposition; it is not an effective instrument for making — 
government behave. It can easily become irresponsible, facetious, des- 
perate, or merely disconsolate and despairing. These are not unknown 
situations in parliamentary countries, nor, in a sense, are they anybody’s 
fault. Nor is it easy to see how, with the best will and political sense 
in the world, they can easily be avoided or readily be cured. 


But let me take this question of the prerequisites of responsible — 
in the nineteen-twenties, for example—was a principal factor in the opposition a little further by asking this question: Who is the Leader — 


of the Opposition in the United States? There is a Government of the 
United States and there is plenty of Opposition to it, and plenty of 
people leading and anxious to lead this opposition. But there is no one ~ 
official Leader of the Opposition. Yet how odd this seems. The Ameri- 
cans have a two-party system; one party has the presidency and the 


other party offers itself as an alternative, ready to provide a president — 
from its side. But who is he? Nobody knows, except for a period of 
_a few months once in every four years when presidential election cam- 


paigns are held. Opposition in the United States, as in Britain, is per- 
mitted, it is legal and it is ‘loyal’; both parties are united in reverence 
for the Constitution. There is so much resemblance, yet there is no 
Leader of the: Opposition. : 


What about Congress? There is plenty of opposition there to what f 


the administration does and proposes. Congress is, indeed, the principal 
instrument in the United States for making the Government behave. 
It investigates administration; it uses to the full its power of the purse 
to obtain redress of grievances before it grants money. In this task 
many powerful men in both Houses of Congress take a lead; they are 
not confined to one party only, as is usual in Britain. After all, since 
Congress cannot throw the Government out, as in a system of cabinet 
government, every Congressman is freer to express his views and to 
vote against the President’s proposals. Opposition can be less respons- 
ible, for it will not itself have to take the consequences. And members 


of the President’s own party have a freedom of action which is denied ~ 


to government supporters under the British cabinet system. They can 


_ defeat the Government without destroying it. In the end it is the 


separation of powers which enables the legislature in the United States 
to exercise enormous authority in making the Government behave, 
while at the same time it exercises this authority through no one re- 
sponsible Leader of the Opposition. ‘ 


The American System - 

This is always rather bewildering to people in Britain, or indeed in 
countries used to the system of responsible opposition. If there is a 
leader of the executive in the United States, why is there no Leader 
of the Opposition? And when various leaders speak in criticism of the 
administration, who is to be taken seriously? Is this ‘ official ’ criticism? 
_ To questions like this, the expert is entitled to answer: ‘In looking for 
a Leader of the Opposition in the United States, you are looking for 
something you are not entitled to find. For, after all, there is no Prime 
Minister in the United States, and consequently there is no Leader of 
the Opposition ’. There is, of course, a great deal in this. The Leader 
of the Opposition is a parliamentary leader, just as the Prime Minister 
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Jose confidence. We cannot expect, therefore, to find the Leader of the 
_ American Opposition i in Congress, for the President is not there either. 
All the same it is odd, and I think a weakness, that in some way the © 
Americans have not devised a system by which the party out of office 
in the White House would have a leader in the country, the rival to the 


The French System 


is, aad he i isa ot icdact of a system ne 
they have the confidence of the legislatur se 0 


President, and the leader of the opposition to him. In practice many 
men offer themselves for this task, with an eye to the party’s nomination 


as presidential candidate at the next presidential election, and constitute 


themselves as leaders of opposition, but whether they will be the official 
party candidate when the contest comes remains to be seen. 


But if to look for a Leader of the Opposition in the United States is 
to exhibit one’s misconception of the American Constitution, Jet us turn 
to some countries which have the system of the parliamentary executive. 
What about France? Who is the Leader of the Opposition in France? 
Here again, as in the United States, there is p!enty of opposition and 
plenty of people leading it. And there is a Prime Minister. But there 
is no one official Leader of the Opposition. The reasons here are 
different from those in the United State$. It is not wrong to look in the 
National Assembly of France to see if they have a leader of the opposi- 
tion. But the multi-party system, the loose discipline within the parties — 


and groups, and the existence of certain groups which cannot form a 
government and will not join a government mean that no one party 


or group stands forth under a leader offering itself as the alternative 
government. The alternative to any given French Prime Minister is 
often to be found not only inside his own party but inside his own 
cabinet; or he is found in some small group of available men who lead 
no party at all. In France, as in the United States, though for different 


reasons, while the legislature exercises very great power in making the ~ 


Government behave, it performs that task through no responsible opposi- 


~ tion with an official leader. 


France is not alone in this position. T% a great extent in continental _ 
legislatures where the legislature makes the Government, where, after 


an election, the legislature has some room for negotiation about who 


shall form the Government, it is rare to find the institution of Leader 
of the Opposition as it is understood in Britain. No one acknow:edged 
“pretender ’ to the Prime Ministership is recognised as a rule in these 
parliamentary systems. Here, I suppose, the multi-party system has its 
effect as in France. But I think also that the moderation and com- 
promise, the atmosphere of give and take, which marks the relations of 
Ministers and legislatures in the Low Countries and Scandinavia, for 


example, must also be part of the explanation. If I may venture a, 


generalisation, I would say that the institution of the Leader of the 


' Opposition, as we understand it in Britain and in the Commonwealth, 


is essentially a feature of a system where the legislature does not make 


__ the Government, but where it registers or transmits the decision of the 
electorate about making the Government. The Leadership of the Oppo- 


sition, like the Prime Ministership, is an institution in the country at 


least as much as it is an institution in parliament. 


Defining Responsibility 

In the course of this lecture, I have been using daicty freely the 
words ‘ responsible ’ Opposition and ‘ irresponsible ’ Opposition. It may 
be a good idea if I make a little clearer what I mean by these terms. 
They are, in a sense, almost technical terms and like other technical 
terms in politics and economics can be ambiguous or misleading. I 
think the Opposition is ‘ respensible ’ when it criticises with the know- 


' ledge and expectation and hope that it may be called upon itself to 


take over the administration. And this is the conception of responsible 


opposition which we have in this country at present, though it is not 
by any means certain that it can or will be always provided. Opposition 


is ‘irresponsible’ or better still, perhaps, “ unresponsible’ or ‘ non- 
sesponsible” when those who criticise the Government are called upon» 
to do little more than criticise. American Congressmen are in this posi- 
tion generally speaking. But this does not mean that they are responsible 
to nobody for-anything. The American Congressman is responsible to 
his electorate or his party organisation in his own district and is very” 


conscious of the fact, but he isnot responsible to them for the conduct 


of administration. That is a matter for which the President is 
responsible. Members of legislatures in different countries are thus in 
very different situations in the conduct of their criticism of government, 


and this difference may be expressed roughly, but I think with sub- | 


beh ve, there is some’ 
_ responsible opposition 
irresponsible system. When opposition is really respon: si 
danger of defeating the Government and being 
itself, it can become very cautious; it can pull its “pun 
cabinets, like real cabinets, must maintain discretion; mi 
maintain discipline. The conduct of opposition becomes a front 
matter; the rank and file may not be given a free hand. At. times th 
two front benches, one on each side of the House, may seem in close 
sympathy with each other than either is with some at Teast of its follow 
ing on the back benches. Experience of office or expectation of « offic 
sa make an Opposition | too well behaved to make: the con 
have. 
This is just a statement of a tendency or a trend wines shows itoe 
at times under responsible Opposition. By contrast, where there J 
irresponsible Oppositicn, you can get a much freer use of criticism 
and not only from the opposition side. You get it from the Govern 
ment’s own party or parties also. And why not? For in a system like th 
American, the Congressman can defeat the administration but he wil 
not dislodge it or himself in so doing. In a system like the French 
members may defeat and dislodge the Government, but that i is what the 
regard themselves as elected to do—to make and unmake governments 
In a system like that in some other continental countries where govern 
ments and legis!atures do not ‘take umbrage with each other so easil 
and are not constantly raising issues of confidence, the members cai 
criticise the Government in the expectation that it will give way or com 
promise and that no question of defeat or dismissal need arise. I 
systems of this kind, there is much more scope for examination of wha 
-@ government is doing. It is irresponsible, of course, in varying degrees 
it can become mere obstruction; it can nullify government, as we se 
in France and in the United States from time to time; and it can b 
factious and self-seeking and it can be corrupt. ' 
All this is true. And yet with it all there is ‘this to be teeta 
on the other side—a disappointing and disquieting fact for those wh 
believe, as I do, i in the system of the responsible Opposition—that i i 
some ways, and in important ways, the system of irresponsible Opposi 
tion is a more effective instrument than ours for serene the Govern 
ment behave.—Third Programme — 
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_ There were no questions asked, : 
Communication none: # oh a ee 
A fountain of indifference burst 
To save a wilderness of thirst, — cle are 
And the stricken foliage basked 
In the slight late heat of the sun. <3" A ee 


On top the wild? came wintry seal 
The flooded ruts lay frozen: 
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Revolution—Inward and Political » By 

_ Kierkegaard’s work opens in 1843 with Either-Or and closes i in the 
year of his death with a series of pamphlets, The Instant. But it has 
10 beginning in the ordinary ‘sense, no easily discoverable threshold. 
‘o grasp its form one must look at the centre: at the crucial moment 
in his life and work, when he suddenly understood the significance of 
its order, realised the decisive importance of the form of communica- 
tion. The centre of Kierkegaard’s work was determined by two factors: 

- the inward revolution which renewed and deepened his faith; and 


y the political revolutions which occurred at the same time and crystal- _ 


ed his view of the age in which his mission was set. - 
A: number. of | personal. factors had prepared the ground for his 

ritual renewal, and in the spring of 1848 it culminated in what he 
calls a metamorphosis. He had come to grips with his melancholy, 
and all at once saw it in simple terms. ‘In my melancholy ’, he notes, 
‘I loved the world’. Until that moment his faith had been a salto 
mortale into a purely spiritual existence. From then on it was concrete, 
rooted in a profound belief in Providence ‘which has done so much 


more for me than I ever expected ’. The metamiorphosis was completed " 


during Easter week. ‘My whole being is changed’, he exclaims, “my 
reserve and self-isolation are broken. I must speak out’. A few weeks 
later.the significance of the change was noted in the Journal: 

‘The communication of Christianity must ultimately end in bearing. 
‘witness; the indirect form can never be final. For truth, from the 
Christian point of view, does not lie in the subject (as for aoc) 
_ but in a revelation which must be proclaimed. 


- ~ he 


_ That entry marks the transition from the first to the second Sig 


5 his work. During the first period the form had been indirect; he 
wrote, as it were, under the patronage of Socrates. During the second 

stiod his criterion is the witness to the truth. But having recognised 
that Christianity must be proclaimed, Kierkegaard came up against 


the problem of authority and recognised equally that he had no | 


thority to teach. That is the real paradox, the fundamental ambiguity 
in Kierkegaard’s: work, the unresolved crisis from which he never 
escaped. In the year of his death, nevertheless, he finally spoke out, 
and in his attack on established Christianity, ‘ particularly’in Protes- 
tantism, particularly in Denmark’, pilloried official Christianity for 
being in the same untenable position in which he found himself. He 
asked for one thing only, the honesty to admit the situation. That is 
why Brandes remarked smartly that ‘Kierkegaard had reached the 


sition where he must either join the Church of Rome or leap over 


on to the headland of freedom. That unresolved crisis burdens the last 
part of Kierkegaard’s work and led him into exaggerations; but it 
does not invalidate his apology. It is an internal problem which can 
only be tried in the perspective of his work as a whole. 
The events of the year 1848 made a deep impression upon Kierke- 
gaard because they occurred. at a time when his thought was undergoing 
a _ metamorphosis. They’ supplied the objective confirmation that his 
is of the political and social movement of the period was correct 
tials, and gave him a solid confidence in his undertaking. 
rst, 5 os soercpetiog aig of his simu had been 


recisely why this must be so, and iff giving the reason helps 


piiseiple of. any ee for Christianity 4 in the present age: the point 


in fact at which the temporal and the eternal good of man are linked 


together. _ 

The key to “Kierkegaard’s view of the historical development of 
modern times is the individual’s relation to the collective. In antiquity, 
the writes, the masses counted for littlegopr nothing: they were inarticu- 
late, and the outstanding man dominated the scene. In Christendom 
that situation was modified to a considerable extent by the principle 


~ of representation, and the individual in the masses saw himself repre- 
be a cee aia before there can abe. any y question of rik as - 


sented by the leader, and was sustained by the unity of the religion and 


- culture in which he lived. But at the Reformation that organic unity — 


had begun to disintegrate and was followed by a period of individualism 
which was doomed in 1848. Kierkegaard defines the change with a 
Sweeping paradox. At the Reformation, he says, a political movement 
was inaugurated under cover of a religious revival. In 1848 the reverse 
happened : 
political renewal. By this Kierkegaard meant two things: the Reforma- 


a religious movement was inaugurated under cover of a 


tion was followed by a period during which political considerations and _ 


conceptions were dominant, the state and the nation came first so that 


both religion and culture became the privilege of the happy few. The 
ordinary man was isolated and déraciné. 

In spite of. appearances, the revolutions of 1848 announced a deep 
change. The watershed had been reached. From then on political 
questions must gradually lose their importance, and the vital decisions 
would occur in the social and economic sphere. Kierkegaard assured 
Christian VIII that the monarchy could or would survive and remain 
above the struggle for equality andthe class struggle. Like Marx, he 
foresaw the withering of the state and the rise of the collective. 
That process, which he calls the levelling process, was a force which 
nothing could stop. No Luther, no Holger Dansk, no superman, in 
fact, could stand up against it, and it moves forward with the inevit- 
ability of fate in antiquity. Ultimately there were only two powers: the 
tyrant and the martyr, the levelling process and the witness to the truth. 
And in that world existence would be seen in a new light. ‘ When this 
generation has delighted for a time’, he-writes, ‘in the unlimited 
panorama of absolute equality, the moment will come when the indivi- 
dual will be thrown back on himself. He will either be lost in the 
dizziness of an unending abstraction, or saved in the reality of religion ’. 


It was in that sense that, Kierkegaard understood the events of 1848 


as pointing to .a,religious revival. 


a-- Ehe: individuals he had written in 1847, 
is the category through which, in a religious respect, this age, all 

history, the human race as a whole, must pass. And the man who 
stood at Thermopylae was not more certain of his position than I, 
who have stood in defence of this narrow defile, with the intent of at 
least making people aware of it. 
And looking back on his work, it seemed to him as though he now 

‘understood it for the first time: 
- How often have I shown that fundamentally Hegel makes men into 
heathens, into a race of animals gifted with reason. For in the animal 
world, the individual is always less important than the race. But it. is 
the peculiarity of the human race, that just because the individual is 
created in the image of God, the individual is above the race. This 
can be terribly misused: concedo. But this is Christianity, and that 

'. is where the battle must be fought. 


Daten of the Individual 


The first part of Kierkegaard’s work is a defence and illustration of 
his category: the individual. The form is indirect in two respects. In 
the first place it is an indirect apology for Christianity. Kierkegaard’s 
‘main concern is to reaffirm and restate what he regarded as the 
traditional European conception of the individual, whose great repre- 
sentative is Socrates. The apologetic significance of this part of his work 
may be summed up in his own words: the conviction that ‘one can 
guarantee to make a Christian of every man one can get to come under 


- the category of the individual—in so far as one man can do this for 


wf * The centenary of the Danish philosopher’s death was on November 11 


“ 


7 conviction A atin tie pnaredaak rightly mae ood, is the paearal ground © 


_ in which Christianity can be planted—a humanistic element in his works = 
which is too often overlooked. 
But these works are attributed to pseudonyms ae are indirect for 


a second reason. Their aim is not only to analyse and define what it 
means to be the individual, but to show what it means to exist: for 
that is precisely what the present age, which is predominantly reflective 
or rationalistic, leaves out of account. To the rationalist, faith is the 


paradox, the absurd; whereas the individual steeped in existence is on 


the way to becoming a Christian. The conclusion of this part of his 
work is that ‘Man only begins to exist in faith ’—though faith here 


must be understood as the natural faith of Socrates, belief in God — 
and immortality. > 


The first-of Kierkegaard’s forks, Either-Or, has sometimes been 
read as a development of Pascal’s argument (du pari). But in Ezther-Or 
the choice is not a bet in Pascal’s sense, and it is only from the point of 


view of the rationalist that it is a leap in the dark. Throughout Kierke- | 
gaard’s work the choice is a pointed way of expressing that one cannot — 


understand before existing and experiencing. That is why he counsels 
the aesthete to choose despair; for any choice may. become the gateway 
to existence. Decision and action, because they involve both feeling and 
will as well as reason, may be made to look irrational, while in fact 
they illuminate existence and bring understanding in their train. The 
connecting link between Pascal’s and Kierkegaard’s apology is to be 
found in Pascal’s distinction between [esprit de géométrie and Tesprit 


de finesse, between the reasoning reason and the reason of the complete 


man, the individual. Pascal, as Sainte-Beuve says, ‘ne scinde pas 
Phomme *, “he does not divide man up; he doesnot set reason apart, 
feeling on another side, the will on yet another; he does not work to 
make only one or other faculty operate singly ’. Kierkegaard, in some- 
what the same way, wished to show the reasonableness of the individual. 

In Sickness Unto Death, for example, he makes: use of the same 


threefold distinction which Sainte-Beuve, at roughly the same time, used - 


to explain to Pascal’s apology. There Kierkegaard defines the imagina- 
tion as the faculty instar omnium, the representative faculty which fuses 
and mirrors intellect, will, and feeling. It is the imagination which 
_ makes it possible to communicate indirectly the reasons which cannot 
be put into the direct discursive forms of esprit de géométrie, the 
traditional dialectical form. 

That is why the poet plays such an icaporeint part in Kierkegaard’s 
apology, offering a parallel to the individual, in whom all the faculties 
are co-ordinated and focused to a point by the choice. It is only then 


_ that he can communicate what it means to exist. For if the synthesis - 


of the faculties does not take place, man remains immature, and 
inevitably falls into the error corresponding to the faculty which domi- 
~ nates in his make-up. The reason unnourished by the other faculties 
falls into rationalism; the will mirrors its world in some form of — 
volutarism; feeling sinks into sentimentality and irrationalism.- 


The Fortunate Islands - ee 
0. G. S. CRAWF ORD on archacological discoveries in the Canaries a 4 a a 


HE Fortunate Islands are the Canteen that compact little” 


group of seven volcanic islands off the north-west coast of 
' Africa; they all lie close together, but not close enough for 
~swimming. It was Plutarch who called them the Fortunate 


Islands; but long before his time Homer had extolled the climate of — 
that Elysian plain where Menelaus, King of Sparta, would go after his 
- strenuous life was ended. In a later age there survived dim memories 


of an island 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies =: 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns =~ 
And bowery hollows crown’ ’d with summer sea. ae 


i for over a thousand years, from Roman times onwards,. there 


is no news at all of the Canaries, except through an occasional traveller. 
_ or merchant; and when the islands were rediscovered in the fourteenth - 
1 eeeaey. their inhabitants were still in a neolithic state of culture. ‘hy > 


4 


A year later, in 1847, he Seca: preparing a 
dialectics of communication, but was prevent 
out his plan. Perhaps if this aspect of his" 
prominence which he gave it, the order of | log; 
seemed clearer. As it is, his paradoxical definitions o 
often lifted from their context, with the result th d 
arid fina'ity of irrationalism. But that was not Kic 
as the following note in the Journal reveals2. som 
It has constantly been. maintained {he wrote in 
inevitably destroys Christianity and is its na 
that with God’s help it will be shown that a god-fearing 
once again tie the knot at which a superficial reflection has be 
tugging for so long. It looks as though one had only to wait for 
last -stage of reflection in order to have done with the whole “hi 
But lo and behold, reflection performs the opposite service ‘by onc 
more bringing the springs of Christianity into play, Ce F 
In this entry Kierkegaard distinguishes between two forms or 
tion, in the same way that Pascal distinguishes between [esprit 
géométrie and Tesprit de finesse. And it is the second form of reflectior 
a teflection which, once again, brings the springs of Christianity int 
play by including all the faculties and all the données of experienc 
which a superficial reflection ignores and excludes. For once the com 
plete man, the individual, is involyed, Christianity again becomes rele 
vant and its proofs valid. That is the order of his apology, which h 
sets down quite simply in his comment on: If any man will do m 
Father’s will, he shall know the doctrine. — = 
' This [Kierkegaard observes] certainly implies that an action situa 
_ “tion is necessary, in order to create the tension in which the decision ¢ 
faith can emerge: it implies a risk. It is not true, as men have trie 
_ to say, reversing the situation, that the proof comes first and the ris 
afterwards (which is contradictory nonsense). No. First of all there i 
the risk, and afterwards comes the proof: you will know that th 
doctrine is true. gk 
That is the order of his apology, and the order dictates the eg 
The traditional dialectical form is concerned with demonstratior 
_ Kierkegaard is primarily concerned with communication, with showin 
what it means to become a Christian, for seeing is believing. That i 
why he regarded his historical importance as linked to his conceptio 
of communication. He had no more wish than Newman to argue 
man into Christianity; but this does not mean that he regarded th 
proofs brought by reflection as invalid. On the contrary, Christianit 
has no need to fear reflection. But experience comes first. As a youn 
man Kierkegaard once noted: experience makes a man wise. But i 
there were BoE beyond Shoe it would simply drive him mac 
ae Programme 


~~ C + Be “ 4 
aks ’ = ae 


is why they are oa wa Giistanding interest to . aaa pe 
here we have a society that branched off from the prehistoric cultur 
of the Mediterranean long before the rise of the classic civilisations ° 
Greece, Rome, and Carthage. The Guanches, as the islanders wer 
called, preserved intact much of that earlier culture from which thos 
civilisations developed. Archaeological evidence suggests that the firs 
settlers arrived in the islands during the third or second millennium 
An earlier arrival, since they must have come in ships, is ruled out. Tha 
evidence is ‘derived from the excavation of their Marne nnber 
pices, See eae ee the” 

no! Cc 
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nterior of one of the prehistoric stone huts in the fishing village of Galdar, 
Gran Canaria 


Janary Isles undertaken last spring. It is to archaeology that we must 
90k for the origins of the Guanches. But for their social organisation 
md religion we have the contemporary accounts of old chroniclers, 
yritten soon after the Spanish conquest; these give flesh and blood to 
he dry bones and potsherds of archaeology. So I shall first of all say 
iefly what we learn from-these historical sources, and then say how 
rchaeology can supplement them. 

The Canaries were rediscovered in 1334 by a shipwrecked French 
rew. They had then no boats and had lost the art of navigation. In 
404 a Norman called Jean de Béthencourt landed there and conquered 
our of the islands with the assistance of Spain, to whom they now 
yelong. The Guanches whom the Spaniards found were a fine, intelligent 
ace of people; many of them were tall and fair like their kinsmen, 
he modern Berbers. They probably belong to that fair race which 
nhabited north-west Africa in prehistoric times; that is what one might 
xpect, for it was surely from somewhere in Morocco that the first 
solonisers reached the seven islands. They must have come there in 
oats; the nearest point of Africa is more than sixty miles away. Lan- 
zerote and Fuerteventura can be seen 
rom the African coast; perhaps they 
were first approached by fishermen. 
For the sea between Africa and the 
slands is rich in fish, and is exten- 
sively fished in today. 

The Guanches had no metal tools, 
ind although they cultivated cereal 
srops, they were mainly pastoral. 
They did not practise weaving and 
went about clothed in skins. They 
smbalmed their dead and buried 
hem in caves. Many of these 
mummies have been dug up and may 
xe seen in the Las Palmas Museum, 
ogether with. rows and rows of 
skulls, making that museum look 
sven more like a morgue than is the 
average museum in southern coun- 
ries. The skins were sewn together 
with great skill; the stitches are 
extremely small and well made. A 
contemporary sixteenth-century illus- 
ration shows an inhabitant of the 
sland of Hiero clothed in a one- 
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Spiral rock-catvings at Belmaco on the island of La Palma, A modern pot, made in Tenerife, with the ‘ channelled 
probably dating from the second millennium B.c, 
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piece hide garment with a sort of sporran made of an animal’s head. 
As you see, the old chroniclers tell ug a good deal about the Guanches 
at the time of their discovery; but if we want to know the origins of 
their culture we must apply the methods of modern archaeology. It is 
only in the last few years that a serious (but not everywhere successful) 
effort at scientific exploration has been made. There are archaeological 
remains in all the islands, such as dwelling-places, either in stone huts 
or in caves; much pottery, still undifferentiated, has been found. On the 
bare surface of the natural rock, designs have been picked out; and it 
is these, together with the pottery, which give a hint-of the date and 
origin of the Guanche culture. 

On the island of Gran Canaria there are remains of several villages. 
At Galdar in the north-west is a fishing village right down on the sea 
shore. Excavations carried out there in 1942 and 1943 laid bare a group 
of thick-walled, oval, stone huts. Inside, the plan is cruciform, with a 
rectangular recess opposite the entrance and another on each side. There 
is no wall round the village, but there are short lengths of curved walling 
that seem somehow intended for shelter or protection, possibly from the 
wind only. At one place there is a series of steps formed of large 
boulders arranged in tiers one above the other, as if for an assembly 
or audience. On the higher ground to the north is a group of round 
burial-cairns built in steps. There was a long stone cist in the middle 
of the cairn but, though some human bones were found, there was no 
complete skeleton. There were other graves round the margin of the 
cairn. The cairns are of a type common in the Sahara, but undateable 
either here or there. No grave-goods were found. The interments would 
seem to have been individual, not collective, and the absence of com- 
plete skeletons suggests, but does not prove, that. the burials were 
delayed or secondary. 

The Galdar village was undefended, but at Tufia, on the east coast 
of Gran Canaria, is what we in England should call a promontory-fort. 
The huts there were oval and some were cruciform like those of Galdar. 


-Here, too, were. walls built as wind-shelters, a feature which I observed 


also in the modern cottages of wind-swept Taransay in the Outer 
Hebrides. That may be why the walls of these huts are so thick. In 
the sea-cliff below are some inhabited caves, and outside on the land 
side some burial-cairns of the Saharan type. Across the neck of the 
peninsula ran a long defensive wall of dry stone, from sea to sea. 
Some painted pottery has been found in the neighbourhood. 

The ancient accounts tell_us that there were two kings in Gran 
Canaria, and that they were the leaders in warfare. The trans-isthmus 
wall at Tufia is evidence that even in the Fortunate Islands they had 
not achieved a Golden Age. It was the same in the barren island of 
Fuerteventura, also divided (we are told) into two kingdoms. The rocky 
southern part of Fuerteventura is separated from the rest by a low 
sandy isthmus four miles wide, across which runs a dry-stone wall 
(called La Pared). Its purpose as a defensive frontier would be obvious 
even if we did not have documentary proof of it; for the Pared is one 
of the few antiquities which are mentioned by name in contemporary 
accounts and which still survive and can be identified on the ground. 


decoration’ which is still used 


; pasate, is ee a nbadk ‘which for ie —— miles idieericnatae data ae 
_ of Fuerteventura is called, is still virtually an independent kingdom; 


- nowadays it is cut off from the rest of the island by a barbed wire fence i 
- from sea to sea, following closely the line of the Pared. There is one 


others carved on megalithic burial-chambers in Brittany and Ireland. 


this time—about 1500 B.c.—there was much movement of trade 


-is legitimate to suppose that the people who made these carvings 


mere track across rocky hills and ravines. Gandia, as this southern part reached the Canary 


‘date the event in the ¢ 
gate in the fence watched by a guardian who has orders from his se Be of the ee and t 
employer, the owner of the estate, to keep it locked. Thanks to the 


cajoleries of my kind Spanish fellow traveller, we were allowed to enter. caccied out in ‘both those : regions. a Peobalie we shall find that ‘there w 


It is a wild, rugged, and beautiful land, the home of bustards and several waves of immigration into the Canary Islands, for it is unlik 
- sea-fowl. The Pared has been destroyed for some distance near the that both the channelled ware and the painted pottery were conte 


gate. We tried to get near it at another point, but were frustrated by porary or arrived there at ‘the s same time. 3) eas ae 
the wire fence and could see only from a distance that it appeared to be rat re Bas) ze ene 
well preserved and still about three feet high. — F Asethow Mediterratiatty ines =? Soueee 


None of these remains can be dated; we know only that most of thet There is another Mediterranean Hak- Gar he fore a isigaih ‘ 


“were probably in existence at or before the Spanish conquest, but how stamps called pintaderas. These are rather like the ancient seals fot 


long before no one at present can say. Some of the rock-carvings, jn the orient; they consist of baked ‘clay with an incised geometr’ 
however, 7 may reasonably be regarded as prehistoric in the European pattern on the lower side. Their use is unknown. They are fa 
sense of the word; that is to say, they must have been carved during the ¢ommon in Gran Canaria, and are also found during the prehist: 
‘second millennium before Christ; for they have a startling resemblance period on the Mediterranean coast of France, the ancient Liguria. He 
to other rock-carvings in Brittany and Ireland. The best are found on 3 last, we have a firm chronological link, for the pintadera i: 
the island of La Palma (not to be confused with the town of Las specialised kind of implement; in Liguria it is dated with fair certai 
‘Palmas, the port and capital of Gran Canaria). Here on the coast, a to the end of the third millennium. Even here caution is needed, fo 
few miles south of the port of Santa Cruz, is a natural cave, still used just not be forgotten that pintaderas of a strikingly similar kind 
as a shelter for animals and chickens. From the overhanging cliff a found in Mexico on pre-Conquest sites. ‘Nevertheless the evidence h 
huge boulder has fallen; its surface is covered with a pattern of spirals, is fairly consistent, pointing to some kind of connection with the culty 
concentric circles and arcs and wavy lines, picked out in grooves. Some of the Mediterranean from about the third millennium onwards. 

of the circles are incomplete, having opposed gaps. There are similar I have still to mention some other rock-carvings of quite a differ 


carvings on natural rock at Garafia on the west coast of La Palma, but jing. These are on a natural volcanic bluff in the valley of Balos 
_ there is no road there, and one can reach it only by a long and difficult the south coast of Gran Canaria. They consist of conventionali 


ride on horse-back. I was therefore unable to visit it. There are some 
detached stones from Garafia in the local museum, of which I took 
photographs. They, too, are carved with spirals. Lastly, on the island 
of Fuerteventura is a rock with a series of grooves arranged in con-— 
centric arcs. 
The surpassing interest of these carvings is that they are exactly like 


human figures, circles and crosses and other simple signs, but no’ spi 
or concentrics. The technique is by means of bashing or pocking; 
in one place there are star-like rays made by scratching or incisi 
Amongst the signs are some that have been regarded, probably righ 
as those of the Berber alphabet, and others interpreted, much | 
certainly, as meant for ships. Plainly these belong to a different cult 
from the one which produced the deeply cut spirals and arcs of 
Palma and Fuerteventura. There are others in the island of Hiero wh 

I did not see. The closest parallels are with Spain, and it seems _ 
- unlikely that it was from those that their makers came to get the ic 
It is at least certain, then, that here, on the western fringe of 
Old World, there survived an almost perfect specimen of the neolit 
culture of the Mediterranean. That is apparent not only from 
_ material remains but also from the little that is known of the Guan 
religion. A good deal of authority was held by a religious leader; 
peace and war the kings went to seek his authority. There were 2 
priestesses who lived in separate communities, and shrines wh 
fugitives could find sanctuary. It is a thousand pities that this ; 
unsuccessful society was broken up by conquest and fanaticism bef 
it could be properly recorded. —Third Promesrngte Pert 


The closest parallel is with those of Gavr Inis, an island in-the Bay of 
Morbihan near Carnac in Brittany, which is not later than the middle 
of the second millennium B.c. There are others at Lough Crew in 
Ireland, carved on the stones of the burial-chambers of the Boyne 
culture which belong to the same period. There are also in Morocco 
certain carved stones, of the type called by the French ‘ statue-menhirs ’, 
on which are similar concentric arcs and wavy lines. We know that at 


throughout the Mediterranean and along the whole Atlantic seaboard. It 
reached the Canary Islands, either direct or by way of Morocco, from 


some Mediterranean land. Others reached Brittany and Ireland. 
Archaeology gives tantalising hints of the movements of culture, te 


_ it seldom reveals the direction of those movements. f : - conte aE ek 


i _ The Knox arlation, of the New Teaksibect was first published i in 1 
Modern Pots with an Ancient Tradition | ‘Shee and of the Old Testament (in two volumes) in 1949, These translatio 
The pottery points in the same north-easterly direction. Amongst with certain verbal revisions, are now available in one volume, The H 
‘the pots found on the island of Tenerife are some decorated with the idle, a translation from the Latin Vulgate in the light of the Hebr 
same concentric arcs—a type that is well known in western Europe. It and Greek oneal ¥ Moet Ronald Knox Bums and AS 
is common in France and is called ‘ channelled ware ’. But there is a ir Seweige eee ae eas ie ac ve ee Pacey one He 
snag here, for in Europe this pottery antedates Gavr Inis and other 2 pee entitled Capital Punishmen € 
eeaithie monuments of the same period. There is another snag: a— of i fern b POS teres ieee REE Mee es makes @ Passi 
rather similar form of ornament is still applied to pots made in Tenerife ae a weeks oe "that ts Tinices = a fat Prints 3 
today—pots that are still made by hand, without a wheel. I visited one on the sacredness of human life but on the imperative: “Thou: 2 
of the places where they are made and talked to-the accomplished lady » not do unspeakable cruelty to any human being’. The question is « 
who made them. She kindly made a pot while I was there, and described | on which it behoves us all to take a view. Sincere and kindly people n 
how the ornament was done, with a simple piece of bent iron. I do not well disagree with the arguments or conclusions (or both) cont 
think that this fact need unduly disturb us, because these modern pots this pamphlet; but at least. they should read it, if only for the purp: 
are clearly made in accordance with an ancient tradition. So, too, is of making quite sure that oaey are Si boa bei Possibly liscove 
the red-burnished ware made in Tenerife and at Atalaya, a village of that ag BOE, WEODES. >. ota | 
cave-dwellers in Gran Canaria. The red colouring-matter used is a The pre ee eT ecg fo er 4 by the Di Pum 
e ok 1956, a forewo e 
volcanic earth which is sifted and then ground into a fine powder. The first part of a ee 


“Sir Ian Jacob, aoe a ee 5s, 
Pots thus burnished are a feature of the archaic Mediterranean civilisa- eeplains the: tion aril: activities ‘of 6c: 


tion; they are still made by the Kabyles of Algeria, who also ornament jy. year’s work with lists of representative beet 


them with designs not unlike those on the potsherds which have been of the book contains r 
excavated at Tufia, Valeron, and other prehistoric sites in the Canaries. - preir3 and ae ct 
_ Painted pottery is characteristic of the earlier third-millennium and Agr ing 


HE building at the mouth of the Strand is known as ‘ The 
Royal Courts of Justice ’, but every practising lawyer describes 
it as “ The Law Courts ’. The implied distinction is a significant 
es one. It is illustrated, if not evidenced, by the story of the 

Reeerient litigant who, when his solicitor wired triumphantly Justice 
“has prevailed ’, wired back ‘ Appeal at once” 

*S * But the difference between law and justice is not a music-hall joke; 
_ it is a fact well known to, and explicitly recognised by, the courts. Thus 
_ the Court of Appeal has recently held that to say of a man that the law 
_ was on his side is to say something capable of a defamatory interpreta- 
4 tion. That is the case of Clark v. The Associated Newspapers. I need not 
_ Cite other cases to confirm the experience of practical lawyers who so 
_ frequently hear from judges and magistrates words to the following 
q effect: that the judgement given seems to reek of hardship and to 
operate unfairly, but that the language of the statute, or of the binding 
: cases, is clear and it is not for the court to act against them. So, in the 
_ case of Tulip v. Tulip (1951), the court felt compelled to hold that a 
q husband is bound by a deed which does not bind the benefiting wife. 
; 
4 


The court cannot alter such a position; because legislation is the function 
of parliament and those bodies that parliament appoints as delegates. 


Judicial Legislation within Limits 
I apprehend, and I venture the suggestion, that justice was a more 
dominant notion in the courts in those early days when the body of law 
~ was relatively unaffected by legislation. Every case was a new situation. 
_ Nowadays, in any one year parliament enacts more law than would 
have constituted the entire corpus of English law as it was:less than two 
centuries ago. The scope of the common law admittedly remains large. 
‘Within limits there is still judicial legislation. New situations arise in 
courts for judges to deal with, and to these they must do justice—they 
must find the law ‘ in their bosoms’. In this century the House of Lords 
has belatedly (in a case appropriately concerned with a snail) admitted 
_ that judges do change the law. Within the narrow limits that beset 
judicial legislation one may seek an active concept of justice. Neverthe- 
_ Jess, the bulk of the work of the courts is dominated by statute; and 
statutes can be unjust according to judicial standards. That briefly 
constitutes one reason why the expression ‘Law Courts’ is less mis- 
_ leading than the expression ‘ Courts of Justice ’. 
__ Jt must not, however, be inferred from this that the common law, the 
bedy of judge-made law, is necessarily characterised by what ordinary 
_ people call justice. We know of many anomalies. We know that for 
_ long it was much cheaper to kill a man than to injure him; and even 
after corrective legislation it cannot be said to be dearer. Recent legisla- 
‘tion, which has been the fountain of much injustice (to the extent of 
" retrospective enactment, which is anathema to the common law) has 
z also been a corrective of common law injustice. Recently, for example, 
~ it has improved the law by removing unmeritorious technical defences 
derived from ancient statutes (Statute of Frauds and, Statute of Limita- 
_ tions) and by the abolition, or modification, of common law doctrines, 
such as common employment and contributory negligence. On the one= 
hand, then, the common law is not perfect. On the other hand, the 
; ~ legislature is constituted by men who when party politics allow are 
_ capable of just behaviour and of justice. 
i. It cannot, therefore, be said that the judges can do no wrong and the 
= can do no right. What parliament does is common know- 
“ledge; but what judges do is less well known. That the judges can go 
wrong. and work injustice, is well illustrated by many cases; but I will 
; rely on a long line of cases in the Law of Agency. During forty years 
of this century it came to be believed that when a vendor engaged an 
gent on a commission basis to find a purchaser, the vendor involved 
1imsel ets gSety oo the asc If, for example, the agent 
i a pur. and the vendor refused to enter into the contract, or 
complet the ‘vendor was held liable in damages to the agent for 
nted the agent from earning his commission. Perhaps the 
learning was reached in the unreported case of 
e suse late nineteen- sep RE wherein it appeared 


Law and Justice 


By A BARRISTER 


that an actress, Miss Alexander, the well-known Frances Day, had 
agreed to pay to the agent who had procured her the work a percentage 
of her earnings from quarter to quarter. When, through her alleged 
breach of agreement with the management, this work came to an end, 
the agent recovered damages against her because she had prevented him 
from earning commission. 

Then, in 1940 (the report is 1941), the House of Lords, in the Luxor 
case, made it clear that estate agents and the like are not the bene- 
ficiaries of such warranties binding their clients. If an agent is employed 
on commission he only receives, and is only entitled to receive, com- 
mission on the money to which his principal becomes entitled. If the 
principal does not become entitled to a payment the agent is not entitled 
to payment, and there is no warranty by which the principal undertakes 
that his agent shall earn anything. The law is otherwise if the principal 
asks the agent to do a specific job; then there is a contract of work and 
labour. But ordinary commission terms. do not constitute a contract of 
work and labour. 

It follows from this that all the defendants of actions of that type 
in this century, before the Luxor case in 1940, lost them for the simple 
reason that the Judges of the Court of Appeal and lower courts had 
misinterpreted the law; and there is no redress for this. That seems to 


amount to a considerable injustice. 


So far, then, it appears that the distinction between law and justice 
is not an easy one to draw; and it cannot be drawn mechanically 
between common law and statute; between judges and parliament. But 
a rough, useful distinction can be drawn on the following lines. Justice 
is the ethical essence of a particular case. Laws can be so framed as 
to make justice more likely or less likely. But law in general, when 
it achieves any degree of universality (and universality is the essence 
of law), becomes in that process difficult to apply with justice in all 
particular cases. All general impositions and restrictions operate 
unjustly somewhere. One man’s tax is another man’s debt. I am using 
the word justice here in an ethical sense. That, I think, is the proper 
interpretation. It is not the only meaning. For example, at one stage 
in English legal history the distinction of ethical importance was between 
justice and equity. The Judges of the Crown Courts were thought to 
be the exponents of a severe justice adaptable to unethical ends; and 
equity came, as Maitland put it, to fulfil the law by the introduction 
of personal remedies that prevented, at least, the unethical abuse of 
justice. Later we know that equity itself hardened into a legal system. 
Readers of Dickens know this. 


Sophisticated Interpretation 

In our day maxims like ‘ equality is equity ’ and ‘ he who seeks equity 
must come with clean hands’ are doctrines of narrow application, and 
must be interpreted in a very sophisticated way. Since the eighteen- 
seventies the common law and equity are integrated into one system; 
and justice, as a word, has lost in the popular mind the connotation 
of severity. It is still distinguished, however, from mercy; nevertheless, 
it is regarded as a moral value. Using the word, then, in an ethical 
sense, it is reasonable to suggest that, being ethical, justice turns its 
eyes to the merits of individual cases in the light of morality—like 
ethics, justice is prepared to regard every case as an exceptional case— 
whereas the law, aiming at wide generality, aiming at universality and 
certainty, can be ethically unsatisfactory in a large number of particular 
cases. 

For this the compensation is certainty. In some branches of the law, 
wide ethical doctrines have made themselves felt from time to time, 
and in so doing have created uncertainty in the legal system. In point 
are the doctrines of public policy, according to which some contracts 
could be defeated because their purposes were bad purposes from the 
standpoint of the period. I have in mind agreements in restraint of 
trade, which have been much litigated. Is it right for a man to contract 
out of his ability to make a living? That is a typical argument. Great 
restriction has, however, been put on these doctrines by English judges, 
one of whom said: ‘ Public policy is an unruly horse; once you are 

(continued on page 849) 
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NEWS DIARY 
November 9-15 


Wednesday, November 9 

Foreign Ministers meeting at Geneva agree 
to adjourn further discussions on Ger- 
man reunification and European security 
without reaching any agreement 


Prime Minister discusses foreign situation 
in his speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet 

South African Government decides to recall 
its delegation from the United Nations 
Assembly as a protest at a resolution on 
the subject ‘of apartheid 


Thursday, November 10 

The four Foreign Ministers at Geneva dis- 
cuss disarmament 

Exports from the United Kingdom during 
October reach record figures 


Prime Minister of the Sudan resigns 


Friday, November 11 


President Eisenhower flies back to Wash- 
ington after leaving hospital in Denver 


Acting President of Brazil is deposed by 
Army 


Foreign Ministers decide to end their con- 
ference at Geneva next Wednesday 


Saturday, November 12 


Foreign Ministers at Geneva end their talks 
on disarmament without an agreed state- 
ment 

French National Assembly gives Govern- 
ment a second vote of confidence on 
proposal to hold general election next 
month 


West German army officially comes into 
existence 


Sunday, November 13 


President Lonardi of Argentina resigns 
after coup d'état’ and is replaced by 
Major-General Aramburu, Chief of Staff 
of the Army 


Mr Molotov sees Mr. Dulles in Geneva 


M. Pinay and Dr. Adenauer, after: meeting 
in Bonn, say that they intend to seek 
together a new solution to the problem 
of the Saar 


Monday, November 14 


Mr. Macmillan speaks at Geneva on obstruc- 
tions to the extension of contacts between 
east and west 


Trans-Antarctic expedition leaves England 


Death of Robert Sherwood, American 
playwright 


Tuesday, November 15 


Four Foreign Ministers again discuss 
German unity at Geneva. They fail to 
agree on contacts between east and west 


Prime Minister re-elected by Parliament in 
the Sudan 


General strike is called in Argentina 
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The Queen touring a children’s ward 
during her visit to the Royal Homoeo- 
pathic Hospital in London on November London’s ne 
10, Her Majesty’s bouquet was com- Ackroyd, wav 
posed of fifty-three plants from which _ the traditiona 
drugs used in this hospital are extracted 


The Duke of Cornwall, who was seven on November The Moiseyev Dance Company from Moscow performin: 
14: a photograph taken recently at Balmoral. London. They are presenting a. four-weeks’ season of 


Slater (left) of Wolverhampton Wanderers scoring the first goal during the match (played by floodli t) again: 
Wolverhampton on November 9. Wolverhampton Wanderers beat the sear ‘oil by ped nae 


ayor, “Alderman “Cuthbert 
pe from his coach SuTine 


Dr. Wand, the ret ring Bishop of 


London, photographed _ after he had 


celebrated, for the last time, at a cor- 
Pes communion of the clergy of the 
diocese at St. cee Cathedral : 


, the “baby chimipanzee born at the London Zoo 
pinging to his mother for support while 


President Eisenhower, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Eisenhower, 
photographed on November 
11 as he left-the hospital in 
Denver, Colorado, where he 
_has been for seven weeks, 
“recovering from a_ heart 
attack. After flying. back to 
Washington, on Monday he 
left for his farm at Gettys- 
burg, where he is to continue 
his convalescence 


Sultan Sidi Mohammed Ben Youssef, who was recently 

restored to the throne of Morocco, receiving homage from 

El Glaoui, the Pasha of Marrakesh, in Paris last week. El 

Glaoui, who played a leading part in the deposition of the 
Sultan in 1953, was granted forgiveness 


The Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire Foxhounds gathering outside Houston House, 
Renfrewshire, for their opening meet last week 
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CTULTD bring 3-« to 


tape recording 


ne 


Model TK820/3D 


98 ens. 


Plus microphone from 6% gns. 


Attractive H.P. Terms 


Why I bought a Grundig... 


If I explain that there were fifty-two and nine-twelfths reasons why I bought a Grundig you'll 
understand that it isn’t a coincidence that I shall be fifty-three in three months time.. In fact 
I’ve got to the age where it seems to me that being a serious music lover ought to be a 
_-i look at my Grundig, I switch on and I’m surrounded with music from three speakers— 
three-dimensional reproduction they call it—just like that. 

I have to chuckle when I think of the early days. You see, music lovers like me are 
half technicians too. In the pre-electric recording days we used to build enormous and 
complicated acoustic speakers to get the most out of the old soundbox 


simple affair. 


and good reproduction was a matter of loyalty rather than fidelity. 


Write for this Folder to 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) 
Ltd., Dept. LR, 39/41 New 
Oxford St., London, WC1 


And then more recently it was pickups and thorn needles and then 
sapphires and speakers set in solid concrete_and wires and more wires. 

And the silly thing was that I hardly ever got around to hearing music. 
Nothing was ever quite finished. Ask my wife. She had to dust the place. 

Then one day I saw a Grundig ‘Specialist’ in the local dealers. I asked 
for a demonstration. Listening to music on a ‘Specialist’ is delightfully 
uncomplicated. In fact, in a moment of shattering honesty I had to admit 
that it was a lot better than my own set up. I could hear the instruments 
separately, they were full and round, there wasn’t any ‘tizz’ on the violins. 

It seemed to me to be the nearest to living sound outside the concert 
hall that I had ever been—or ever shall be, for that matter. ' 

That’s why I bought a Grundig. 


(Electronics Division, 
Gas Purification &- 
Chemical Co. Ltd.) 


Please send me a copy of your informative 
folder on the TK820/3D tape recorder and its useful accessories. 
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de it. = cannot know where it will ; Granting that it 

_ is unwise to argue from extreme developments, it may be pointed out 

that much totalitarian law takes the form of importing into a legal 

~ system extra-legal doctrines such as the welfare of the state. The 

_ English standpoint, on the other hand, is well expressed by Jessel 

L. J.: ‘It is in the best interests of the State that contracts freely 

entered into shall be binding ’. 
In this connection it is important to remember that ethics varies 
with period. In the early nineteenth century the harsh law was averse 


from harsh bargains. In the late nineteenth century there was judicial” 


legislation, as well as parliamentary, creating complete freedom of 
_ contract. But, even at that time, a movement was beginning which has 
- culminated in this century, one of the results of which is that unfortunate 
and stupid persons are protected against the consequences of improvi- 
dent bargains, and classes of people are protected who stand in some 
disadvantageous relationship to society. So, the law having moved 
from status to contract, there has now been a reversion to status, not 
the least interesting feature of which is the complex trade-union law. 
At the same time—and in contrast—many aspects of commercial law 
have developed strictness greater than that of the nineteenth century. 
Caveat mercator—the merchant is still responsible for his own follies. 
Given, then, a difficulty in the isolation of ethically valuable ends, 
given a change in the fashions of the ‘ moral taste’, it may be said to 
be still undesirable for ethics to intrude into law to such a degree as 
to make the law uncertain, and legal acts and actions unpredictable. 
_ Yet, within a context which, though narrow, is socially vital, it behoves 
* judges and juries to behave according to a standard of justice which 
_ values the individual. Justice of this type is not blind, and is all the 
better for being wide-eyed. It may operate in ways which are formally 
different from each other. A jury, and the judge who directs the jury, 
_ is expected to understand that the prisoner should have the benefit of 
_ doubts and the benefit of all the technical restrictions that hedge a 
prosecution. When a jury does justice it is applying itself not to a wide 
question of guilt or innocence but to the narrower question of guilt 
or innocence according to the evidence. Thus, justice is the fairness 

_ which is the playing of a game according to rules. The game is watched 
_ by the public; and they must be shown that the rules are being kept. 
_ So the pedantry of ‘offside’ preserves, in a way, that tradition of 
mercy which inspired old judges to be pedantic to absurdity about the 
language of indictments. It is something more than fair play, and 
something less, but it is definitely ethical. This type of justice was not 


“the spirit of the law ‘ because there was a war on’, the 18B cases (and 
_ the D.O.R.A. cases of the first world war) demonstrate that justice 
is valued in Britain even when the enemy is at the gate. 


The last of three talks on 


to children but not to adults, why, when he publishes an adult 
book of facts, which would be food for curiosity, it is passed over 
_ _B by literary editors who think that books are either literature or 
"about literature or else of no account. Though as a virtue, not just a 
papelity, I would not restrict curiosity to facts of the kind he is thinking 
of, whether facts about volcanoes or Roman roads, about insect-eating 
. coacs or Terra del Fuego. I sympathise and ask myself if there is not 
_ some way of prolonging that receptivity, that openness, that sense of 
- surprise, wonder, and enjoyment we have as children or adolescents, 
at curiosity which stimulates us and impels us when we are discover- 
g the world we are ordained to live in. 
_. Why does our vision cloud over? Why do we become indifferent to 
sd Sige Why do we become content to look by habit, to feel by habit, 
to act and exist by habit, instead of renewing ourselves again and yet 
1? Why do we lose our curiosity? And having lost it (which may 
ir fault), why do we incline to despise or condemn curiosity in 
incline to doubt the value of that excellent, life-enhancing 
sage eee a a iespresmed in proverbial 


a casualty of the war. Although some statutes were interpreted against. 


‘underestimated 


HAVE a publisher who wishes to know why curiosity is permitted - 
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~Cognaté to the justice of juries _ is the justice of judges sitting as 
jurymen. Instead of the old civil jury, the judge now finds the facts. 
In the finding of facts there is a surprising scope for interpretation, 
which organises truth without actually distorting it. The judge working 
among ambiguous facts (because facts are inveterately ambiguous) may 
allow his eventual decision to be coloured by the ethical consequences. . 
Then he finds the law which fits the found facts. On his finding of 
fact he is much less appealable than in his finding of legal consequences. 
On the latter, incidentally, he is likely to be theoretically exact. In point 
is a finding of that shrewd lawyer, the late Mr. Justice Rigby Swift, 
who, presented with a man who admitted that he had lied on his 
proposal form, decided to believe the proposal form and not the 
admission, and to uphold the contract. 

Further, and here the direction of thought is different, there is a 
certain amount of common law tradition which allows every judge to 
prevent people from using the law too unethically. Outstanding is the 
common law doctrine that a man cannot benefit from the consequences 
of his own crime or his own fraud. And there is the doctrine of 
estoppel, a rule far from. loose, against misleading one’s opponent into 
detriment. But a recent case shows that it is not impossible for judges 
to allow injustice if their minds are convinced by purely legal argument. 
Thus there was a widow who was executrix of her husband’s estate 
jointly with a clerk of a firm of solicitors that was acting for her. The 


- widow and the clerk lodged the funds in a bank on joint account. 


By continuous forgeries the solicitor’s clerk succeeded in emptying the 
account into his own pocket; for which operation he was in due course 
imprisoned. But when the widow sued the bank for the money, lost 
through their negligence or breach of duty (because banks may be so 
liable in case of forgery), the bank pleaded that she had_no right of 
action. The account was a joint account; the only possible plaintiff was, 
therefore, a combination of the two persons who were the creditors of 
the bank on the joint account: not one of them alone, but both together 
or neither. And if, they argued, it was sought to join the forger, then 
how could he be heard to seek a profit from his own crime? In the 
court of first instance that argument, for all its masked effrontery, was 
accepted by the judge. In the Court of Appeal, later, the case was— 
shall I say?—amicably settled; but it was clear, from the remarks of 
the Lord Justices, that the decision of their puisne brother would not 
have been sustained. 

On a later occasion, it may be added, a Chancery judge expressed 
the view that a doctrine of estoppel might operate to prevent the 
success of such a defence again. The widow’s case (Brewer v. West- 
minster Bank Ltd.) is cited here to show that the common law has 
its ethical limits and its ethical resources. It shows that the distinction 
between justice and law is a true one; but that the two processes 


' function together surprisingly well—Third Programme 


Heroes of Curiosity 


virtues’ 


by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


condemnations of nosy parkers and curiosity which killed the cat? Why 
do we snub curiosity? 

Of course, there are physiological reasons, there are variations in 
responsiveness between person and person; and you can reply that 
whether we have the gift in a special degree or no, curiosity is always 
recognised as biologically important to us no less than to the cat, that it 
is firmly recognised as a condition of human advance, whether in 
searching after first causes or directing light into gloom. You can reply, 
we are not by any means ungrateful for the results of curiosity, in 
others, in the past, we have never ceased to hold in honour a great 
variety of inquisitive, speculative men, ah Aristotle, a Darwin, a Vavilov 
who have been curious about nature, a Shakespeare or a Tolstoy who 
have been curious about the human heart, a Herodotus or a Burckhardt 
curious about history, an Augustine or a Teresa who have been 
devotedly curious about God. And do we not acknowledge the value of 
curiosity in the researcher, the inventor, whether he is Prometheus of 
the myth, the forethinker who brings us the gift of fire and teaches us 
the crafts, or an obscure sanitary engineer and Benthamite in nineteenth- 
century London who invented, and then without profit or patent pre- 
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mankind, that fishing es for water-losets we are familiar 


“All that is so. Still, the burden of these taiees on three virtues in shores 
+ “supply, or held now in restricted esteem, is that-in our time what is 
_ unique in each one of us tends to be swamped by those elements of 
mediocrity we have in common. This yielding to mediocrity is not a 
Matter of class, or division by income, or distinction by school or 
university, since we are all infected; it is one of mass, one of what we 
call the public; it is a matter, not of adjusting ourselves to a community, 
but of submitting ourselves to a mass in which we drift through our 
_ lives, kowtowing, in fact, to its lazy preferences. 


- Quetelet and the ‘ Average Man’ 
More than a hundred years ago a Belgian mathematician, M. A. 
_ Quetelet, gave much thought to a new concept: he applied statistics to 
studying the social development of man,. or to what he named the 
‘social physics’ of man. Could one talk, he asked himself, and I think 
__ he was the first-to use the two words together, in 1835, of an ‘ average 
- man’, an arithmetic mean of man in a given time, society, and circum- 
_ stances? Quetelet’s ‘average man’ would represent the type of the 
development of human nature for a particular period, in which particu- 
lar influences were at work. It was a valuable concept for those who 
were to study the ways in which we live and act together; but a risky 
~ concept when it descended to other minds, when it was misunderstood 
—or misapplied—and vulgarised. To Quetelet, no average man ass 
he was a fictitious being, as it were a nation’s centre of gravity, * 
_ mean’, he said, “about which oscillate all the social elements ’. But 
suppose an individual did possess all the qualities of the average man, 
_ then he would represent, said Quetelet—with much nineteenth-century 
_ optimism, though also a degree of truth—‘all that is grand, beautiful, 
_ and excellent’, even if he also represented qualities which were less 
desirable. 
That has all changed “”- have taken Quetelet’s Average Man, we 
__ begin to act as i** '_41St, as if he should rule all of the roosts; and 
as if, far from t img the grand, the beautiful, and the excellent, 
he represented extusively all that is ordinary, trivial, and mean—to be 
more kind, all that is mediocre. Yet neither you nor I have ever shaken 
the limp hand of this monster of an Average Man. If some acquaintance 
we exchange remarks with on the weather may appear all too average, 
_ his averageness is contradicted, if we bother to think, by all of the 
_ differences between him and everyone else we know. Yet how dangerous 
- it is when this Average Man, this suppositious average of mediocrity, is 
taken as a standard and principle of contemporary life, when we do 
behave as if this Average Man were as real and as recognisable as a 
mandril in a cage at the zoo and a great deal more common, without 
~the mandril’s oddity or bright colours in the wrong place. As a carica- 
_ ture of man, there is nothing to choose between ‘average man’ and 
particular baboon; and our danger is that by behaving as if he did exist, 
in the end we shall create him, or come near to it; we shall deify him 
—if we are not doing so already—we shall set up exclusive shrines to 
_ this Baboon God of the Average Man and we shall create ourselves in 
_ his image. We devise already a score of things, broadcasts, films, plays, 
_ books, newspapers, advertisements, not to present truth, as we take it 
F to be, but to appeal to the shadow of this monstrous deity and to flatter, 
; with many excuses, the lowest common factors of appetite and sensi- 
~ bility. So truth gets a twist and a transformation; which reminds me of 
__a brief poem by a friend of mine: 


| _ I think, thought Sam Butler, 
a Truth ever lies 
E. In mean compromise. 


What could be subtler 
Than the thought of Sam Butler? 

Insisting that there is no average man, we could, then, justify curiosity, 
if on no other grounds, at least as a natural expression of our differences, 
our different tastes, our responsibility for ourselves, each one of us, 
inside our community, for which we also share a responsibility as 
individuals. We can justify curiosity as a safeguard of truth, of all 
/ rons, to see things as they are, for themselves and outside our own 
elves, undistorted by preconceptions and prejudices, whether the things 
_a_ring round the moon on a muzzy night, a quirk of human 

our, blue beetles on a stem of grass, or a number of disparate 
or events which suddenly appear to our enquiring eye to offer a 
of explanation or causation. And once seen in its truth, once 
ir receptivity, our openness, our curiosity, the ‘object 
oho Sete us Bo a novel, ce nies fresh 


Sa Sad a 


as if newly created, by the wonder of its form or colour, its comeli- 
ness or its queerness, its pleasaritness, even its unpleasantness. It will 
reward us by being infinitely suggestive. Curiosity, in short, gives 
us a mental food to live by, a material in which we can find expres- 
sion for our peculiarity, or particular joy. It is a condition of a life 
worth living. 

Who, then, should I take and offer as a special hero of curiosity? 
As someone interested in that part of nature, the study of which we 
call natural history, I might be tempted to offer you Darwin, whom 
I have mentioned, or less formidably Gilbert White, whose Natural 
History of Selborne has been a delicious tonic, a delicious exemplar of 
curiosity for the English for nearly two centuries. But I think either 
one of these natural scientists might be a little too limiting as heroes, 
since the scope of curiosity is so much wider than Gilbert White’s 
flowers, insects, reptiles, and birds or even than the numberless 


phenomena of life to which Darwin gave relationship. Also I might ~ 


offer Darwin to warn us against certain numbing effects of curiosity, 
when a concentrating power pushes it exclusively in one direction. 
Read Darwin’s autobiography. His father and masters considered him 
a schoolboy below the common standard of intellect, and he became 
assured slowly of his special interest. As an undergraduate at Cam- 


bridge he had a passion for collecting beetles, so much so that he would 


carry beetles down from a tree in his mouth. His curiosity developed, 
deepened, narrowed, till Darwin, to his regret, was at last deaf to 
music, blind to art, indifferent to the human tragedy of Shakespeare, 
whose poetry he found so dull that it nauseated him. His mind, he 
admitted sadly, appeared ‘to have become a kind of machine for 
grinding, general laws out of large collections of facts’. 

As a poet, then, I might offer you instead one of the greatest poets, 
let us say Dante, so open to the environment of nature and the passions, 
for all the moral purpose of his writing, or else that Shakespeare whom 
Darwin could no longer tolerate. The curiosity of the greatest poets has 
no circumference, their curiosity of the senses, of the intellect—though 
they may pick and choose; for them nature, to take no more, includes 
everything and excludes nothing that may appeal to them, includes glit- 
tering of crystals, glittering of the facets of a character, includes a hawk 
gliding along frosty air or a gesture of emotion, it includes always the 
oddness, sound, look, weight, and suggestivity of words. Their curiosity 
of intellect takes them to science, philosophy, myths, occultism, to the 
batty and the sober. Yet as heroes of curiosity the great poets will 
not do, exactly; they do not come down to our level, to our quieter 
intensities. Poets, as well, proffer a warning. Sometimes by an excess 
of curiosity or receptivity, or rather by relying upon curiosity too much, 
their vision clouds. Then, like Coleridge, they look at colours in a 
sky, at stars, at the crescent moon, and discover they can see, but no 
longer feel, how beautiful they are. 


Authors by Accident 


As a man, then, also as a writer, I prefer for our purposes writers of 


.a humbler kind. For exemplifiers, if not heroes of curiosity, I prefer 


diarists, who are often authors by accident, recording because every day 
their curiosity meets and delights in so much. I would hold out to you 
a John Evelyn, even more a Pepys avid for gossip which is an expression 
of an appetite for life, avid for sights and sounds, one day wading 
through spice, in cloves and nutmeg above the knee, in the hold of an 
East Indiaman, another lifting a candle to the King’s face while an 
artist drew it for the coinage; noticing everything, from the charm of 
a girl to the way the pigeons fluttered about the burning houses in the 
Great Fire, then singed their wing feathers and fell; experiencing every- 
thing within his capability, telling everything. Or I would hold out to 
you the Victorian diarist Francis Kilvert, whose diary is one of the 
pleasant discoveries of our time. He is a clergyman, he watches the 
people dressing the graves at Easter time, under a full moon, he 
delights in girls picnicking in striped dresses against rhododendrons in 
flower. A butcher writes sums ‘ with the point of his knife on his greasy 
leathern breeches’, like a Roman with a stylus; a leaf and a foxglove 
turn to a brilliant green and a brilliant purple at the levelling of the 
evening sun: Kilvert sees, he is there. A landscape or a suicide, taste, 
smell, sight, nothing in the variety of his experiences leaves Francis 
Kilvert unmoved, uninterested. 

Or I might offer you again, though he is not strictly a diarist, Cecil 
Torr and the collections he named Small Talk at Wreyland, small talk 
about life and its oddities and consolations and graces, overheard, 
experienced and recorded by a barrister, kindly, erudite, ironic, at 
least ‘dry’. He was a man whose hobbies included the music of the 
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y ps of antiquity, the island of inde. ahd the portraits 
st; in his small talk he will record that when he was a child in 
_ 1851 Christmas trees were called ‘German trees’; he will mention 
_ that he met at Clusium, or Chiusi, a railway engine named Lars 
Porsena, or that he once entered a train unobserved by a bishop in 
-the corner talking aloud to himself and excusing “himself because he 
_had recommended for preferment a quite unsuitable clergyman; or 
that one of his Devonshire neighbours was terrified when the Rural 
Dean, in black, on a black horse, loomed in the fog: she thought he 
was the devil. Cecil Torr, insatiably curious, hands on to us the mild 
yet pleasurable flavour of his curiosity and his character. He was alive. 
He made his life worth living. 

After these diarists or small talkers, I shall excuse myself for going 
back all the same to one of the poets I have mentioned, not as a hero 
_of curiosity, but as one who bears witness against laziness and supineness 
of mind and of the emotions. When Dante is to make his progress 
dae the circles of Hell, he comes first to a shadowy countryside 

upon the confines, where wailing, complaint, and anger resound through 
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death had overtaken so many; and he asks who they are. His guide 
tells him: they are the souls of{all who had lived without praise or 
blame, whose life was mean, if it was a life at all; and they mixed 
there in the darkness with those angels who had been neither rebels 
nor faithful to God, but were only for themselves. In Hell there is no 
place for them, so negative that the wicked have glory by comparison. 

The deliberately incurious, the contemners of curiosity, would have 
been among these drifters, I think. To Dante, the drifters seemed 
negative to such a pitch that he does not stop, though he recognises a 
few, he does not pity them, he does not talk to them, as he pities and 


talks to the wicked he is to encounter in the various circles of Hell. He 


sees them naked, stimulated—that is his word, stimolati—since they 
had admitted no stimulus on earth, by hornets and wasps. Their stings 
draw blood, the blood and the tears they are shedding mix and fall to 
the troublesome worms at their feet. 

A harsh verdict; but without independence, without integrity, without 
curiosity, drifting without allegiance or responsibility, being only for 
ourselves, is not to adjust life to a human dignity, or make it worth 
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the starless air. He sees a train of people, he would never have believed 


living or worth rewarding—or even worth punishing.—Home Service 


| aoe : Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to puertes letters for reasons of space 


4 
; 
} 
The Chinese Government and U.N. 
_. Sir,—I would like to put a few plain questions 
: on China to Mr. Judd, particularly as I have 
failed to see any difference between his talk (THE 
LISTENER, November 10) and communist propa- 
ganda. He contends that Communist China 
should be admitted to the United Nations. Will 
he state under which Article or Clause of the 
United Nations Charter this could be done 
_ seeing that Communist China has been branded 
_ by the United Nations as-an aggressor nation? I 
F challenge him to produce a single Article 
_ whereby they can be admitted. I would ‘go 
_ further and state that if Communist China 
: were to be admitted it could only be by a 
1 serious violation of the fundamental principles 
on which the United Nations was founded. 
_ He next uses the familiar communist jargon 
and talks about ‘the liberation of Formosa’: 
liberation from what? Today the people of 
Formosa rank amongst the freest and most 
- prosperous in the whole of Asia, with one of 
_ the highest standards of living. Does Mr. Judd 
_ desire them to be liberated from this? Here let 
_me warn the British people before it is too late 
_ that without any question Mr. Judd’s policy 
_ means war—bitter, merciless, unforgiving, hideous 
war. This time it would not be fought by the 
_ Americans. Are we to- watch and endure young 
British men giving their lives to impose com- 
‘munism on the peaceful people of Formosa? 


Yours, etc., 
Bishop’ s Stortford GEORGE DaLLAS- 


— Eleven-plus Examination 

_— Sir,—Sir Graham Savage is, of course, per- 
_fectly entitled to express his views (THE 
-ENEF November 10) on the unfortunate 
; emotional and educational effects of present-day 


uld make more certain of his facts. 
Education Authori- 


generally acceptable alternative. But he 
sas or ‘place, it is quite untrue that age © 


=i a chance fe the ten-and- 
ar old; and ~ late developers, make it Eid evident that they 


there are no serious technical difficulties in 
working out similar allowances for non-stan- 
dardised tests or examinations. 

Secondly, it is very doubtful whether Kent 
are really abolishing attainment tests, although 
admittedly the published announcements as to 
what the Authority intends to do are far from 
clear. As far as my information goes, Kent uses 
more tests than any other area, since a very 
comprehensive set of tests is applied at seven to 
eight, eight to nine, nine to ten, and ten to 
eleven years. However, these are givén by the 
teachers in the chifdren’s own classes; and it 
may well be that this system considerably re- 
duces the strain and the coaching that so often 
unfortunately accompany testing under examin- 
ation conditions at eleven-plus. 

Yours, etc., 

London, W.C.1 Purtip E. VERNON 

Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 

versity of London Institute of Education ~ 


Sir,—I feel sure that anyone who will study 
he effects of the selection procedure will agree 
with Sir Graham Savage on this subject. It is 
instructive also to note how the experts who 
first suggested the tripartite system have changed 
their ground. We were at first assured that 
intelligence tests showed the innate natural 
ability which would not vary through life and 
that coaching would not change the results of 
the tests. Now it is agreed that coaching does 
make a difference, and certain authorities have 
abandoned such tests because they affirm the 
results are the same as for examinations in 
English and Arithmetic where no one denies 
coaching has an effect but this means that the 
very basis of the system has gone. Its only 
justification was the certainty of the measure 
of intelligence. 

The system to be followed in Kent throws 
an unfair load on the teachers and must result 
in unpleasantness with parents. — 

The example quoted of pressure on a child 
of five shows what is happening. In many 
instances it is the parents, realising how much 
depends on the result, who apply the pressure. 

Is it surprising that we should be producing 
too few trained technicians when scholars, subject 
to cramming so early, find learning a trial rather 
than a joy. The records of eminent-men, often 


would not have matured under such a rigid 
system but our country can ill spare a future 
Churchill or Darwin.—Yours, etc., 

Ness H. E. GREEN 


The Eeonomic Raee with Communism 


Sir.—Mr. Hellmann makes two points. The 
first is that mounting proportions (my italics) 
of scrap are included, doubtless by dishonesty 
at lower levels, in official Soviet production 
figures. There is no evidence at all that the 
proportion mounts, and every reason to suppose 
it diminishes, as explained at some length in my 
talk. But if the degree of overstatement of the 
absolute figures diminishes the real rate of growth 
from one absolute figure to another is actually 
understated—I can only refer Mr. Hellmann to 
what I said on this subject. 

In his last sentence there is another point: 
that no improvement has occurred in the supply 
of consumer goods per capita. This also was 
dealt with: it is simply not true of manufactured 
consumer goods. At least until Khrushchevy’s 
change of policy I doubt if their supply increased 
more rapidly in any country in the world. 

Mr, Jackson says that the relative weights 
given to different commodities in a production 
index ‘are bound to be completely arbitrary ’. 
Even the humblest and most sceptical econo- 
mist must protest against so absolute a sub- 
version of his whole subject. Arbitrary, yes, but 
only within limits. I try to show in the next 
number of Soviet Studies that certainly foreign 
prices, and Soviet prices before 1928, and even 
perhaps Soviet prices of the plan era, form a 
basis for-weights that are much less than com- 
pletely arbitrary. Moreover all these weights 
give very high rates of growth. Out of the con- 
siderable literature on this very subject let me 
also refer him to D. Hodgman’s Soviet Indus- 
trial Production. 

I cannot understand why ‘the existence of 
any falsification whatever makes the results 
worthless ’, Some kinds of falsification make our 
results minima, some make them maxima, and 
yet others in fact make them worthless. It so 
happens that the falsification with which we 
have to do here is of the first kind, as shown 
in the first paragraph of this letter. 

Finalty, cattle. Who said Malenkov was ineffi- 
cient? Is Mr. Jackson a left-wing communist, 
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More and more people are discovering CINZANO BIANCO — the unique 
White Vermouth recently introduced in this country by the world- 
renowned House of Cinzano. Smoothly sweet, but with a subtle, 
aromatic freshness, CINZANO BIANCO is delicious as a ‘straight’ drink, 
_-served well chilled. And to any mixed drink, short or long, it brings 
its own delightful individuality. Enjoy a new pleasure — try CINZANO 
BIANCO today. ; : 
DO YOU KNOW YOUR VERMOUTH? 

Vermouth, being based on the juice of the grape, isa 

_ wine — but wine of a very special kind. It owes its 


character to the addition of extracts and infusions 
obtained from many fragrant herbs. Its quality, 


ingredients are selected, prepared and blended. The 
House of Cinzano has devoted nearly a century-and- 


result that they are now world-renowned. CINZANO 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced in Italy. 
Since French grapes make the best dry Vermouth, 
CINZANO DRY is produced in France. Cinzano is the 
only producer exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy and 
Dry Vermouth from France. So to make sure of enjoying 


Or RED, Or DRY. 


Prizes for CINZANO Cocktail Recipes — Ask ‘your 
Dealer for details, and also for the new CINZANO RECIPE 
LEAFLET—or write to the address below. 


CINZANO BIANCO 
The Perfect Drink at Any Time f 


17/- the large litre bottle; half-bottle 9/-. Cinzano Rep Iracian 
VeRMOUTH (Sweet)-17/*; half-bottle 9/-; Cinzano Dry FRENcH 
Vermoutu 18/-; ha/f-bottle 9/6. 


Sole Importers for U.K. and N, Ireland: : f : 
GioRDANO LIMITED, 2426 Charlotte Street, London, W.1 


however, depends on the skill and care with which these 


a-half to the perfecting of its Vermouths, with the - 


Vermouth at its finest, just say att eae Fg: 4 


Do you, like so many people, 


}- go through complicated mental 
calculations whenever you consult 
your wrist-watch? For instance — “Now, 
I put it right Sunday, and today’s Tuesday, so if . 
Tadd 14 minutes and subtract 3+.+./? By the time you’ve told 
the time, it’s later than it wast 
Much, much better to invest ina Roamer. The world-famous 
jewelled lever, every single part of which is produced and — 
_ assembled in one of Switzerland’s most modern factories, 
will always keep you right on time, And that elegant 


Roamer styling will look so right: on OUR wrist. 


kant it time you haekta 


precisely youre 
Y 
nae | 


366/ORB Agr clegant 9 carat; 
gold ladies watch fitted with ; 
- the renowned 17-jewelled__ 
- Swiss lever movement. 
Bracelet of Gold, Presented 
a in a charming Gift case. 
£42. Others from £10 | 


gentleman’s watch with a water-_ 
proof, shock-protected 17- 
jewelled Swiss lever 
movement. Stainless j 
steel back. Fine leather strap, ‘ 
-£14.17.6. Others from £8, © 


a 


st, and maintain that Malenkov’s policy 
(of direct monetary incentives to Peasants) was 
“right, and justified by results. It is merely pro- 
Khrushchev propaganda to say that figures 
_ demonstrating Malenkov to be efficient must be 
“false. Besides which it is very dangerous to 
compare the increase of cattle from January to 
January in one year with that from January 
to October in the next. For it is precisely during 
the winter that fodder is short and cattle are 
_ slaughtered. ‘I find nothing even faintly unex- 
pected in a diminution from January 1952 to 
_ January 1953 and an increase from January to~ 
October 1953. 
___I am therefore unable to “withdraw anything. 
With Messrs. Cole and Schattmann, on the other 
hand, I agree altogether. —Yours, etc. = 
_ Oxford Ps}. D 


. [This correspondence is now closed—EDITOR, - 
_ Tue LisTENER] 


. WILES 


Reith Lectures—HI 
| Sir,—I am afraid neither of Mr. Plommer’s 
_ two points about the Gothic Revival quite applies. 
_ My two arguments are these: at Beverley and 
Westminster Abbey in circa 1330-60 we have, 
as far as I can see, the first cases of a self- 
conscious continuation of a building not in the 
- style of the period, but in its style—that is, in a 
_ style of the past. At St. John’s College Library, 
_ Cambridge, we have the first case of a com- 
pletely new building self-consciously made to 
look Gothic; that is the first case of a true 
Gothic revival. 
Orleans Cathedral is different. I would call it 
- Gothic survival. The King in 1599 declared that 
the cathedral should be ‘ Remise en son premier 
état’, that is, that it should rise in its ancient 
5 Peplendour. The Gothic style was not a style of 
the past then, at least not for churches. It was 


still a current, if not the current, style—see St.. 


_Eustache and St. Etienne-du-Mont. 

As for St. Petronio in the sixteenth century, 
this was of course indeed a case of a self- 
conscious choice of the Gothic—not for a new 
building, however, but for the continuation of a 

building begun in the current Italian Gothic 


style of the fourteenth century. It is thus a case_ 


( 

: of deliberate conformity. The case has been dis- 

cussed in detail a few months ago by Dr. Bern- 
_heimer in the Art Bulletin, 1955, but had already 
been characterised in 1930 in a brilliant paper 

by Professor Panofsky of Princeton University — 

_—the paper in fact which set me off collecting 
material on Gothic survival and Gothic revival. 


Yours, etc., 
_ London, W.C.1 NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


How. ae Psycho-analysis. Work? 
 Sir,—Now that the correspondence on my 
(Tue LIsTENER, October 6) is abating, may 
‘ some comments? 
Hemming, in a most interesting letter, 
_ Adler eee not only Pro- 


ee: in Se hisey essays hie: 
- learning phenomena and the lasting 
f£ the parent-child relationship; but such 
ages are found (not unnaturally) in the 

of every psychologist since 1900. The 

whether he recognised the signifi- 
se things, and I do not think he did. | 
emphasised such doubtful concepts. 
! ” and ‘ peseeailipe protest ’. 


If so Te am a Suhiawine com-— 


THE LISTENER 


I agree with Mr. Kells that the Delphic 


Apollo was not an Adlerian. 


Neither the quoters nor the attackers of Dr. 
Eysenck’s statistics seem to have read the sub- 
sequent discussions of them in the technical 
journals, Briefly, he glossed over three important 
possibilities (as well as several minor ones). 


First, that his so-called spontaneous remissions 


may: have been merely a cross-section of a cyclic 
condition. Second, that the cases that did not 
receive treatment were on average less ill than 


those that did. Third, that different criteria 


of improvement were used, according to the 
motives of the judges. As the sources of his 
statistics were unconnected and unco-ordinated, 
some (and probably all) of these factors may 
have been present. In the British fournal of 
Psychology for May 1954 he agrees that he has 
demonstrated no more than the need for a 
properly designed and controlled large-scale 


experiment. The difficulties of this are of course © 


obvious. 

Dr. Glover makes the surprising statement 
that nothing new has been said on this subject 
for the last twenty-five years. He is being less 
than fair to his own as well as other contribu- 
tions (including Freud’s). It would have been 
truer to say that there have been no major tech- 
nical advances in this period. Nor will there 
be until the technicians realise that there is 
more than one answer to my question, none 
literal and none final. But perhaps it is this 
point that Dr. Glover finds ‘ confused and con- 
fusing ’?—Yours, etc., 

Edinburgh, 9 NIGEL WALKER 


[This correspondence is now closed.—EDI<ZOR, 
Tue LISTENER] 


David Livingstone 

Sir,—In Tue LiIsTENER of September 22 you 
published a talk in which I tried to reassess 
David Livingstone’s relations with the African 
peoples among whom he travelled. I ventured to 
assert that Livingstone ‘let down’ the Makololo 
people who supported his first great journeys, 
because he did not in the end settle among them 
as resident missionary and thus afford them 
protection against the Matabele. On November 

you published a letter. by Mr. Lloyd of 
Southern Rhodesia in which he describes my 
view as unsubstantiated by evidence, and short- 
sighted. He makes three points: 

(1). He says that Livingstone discharged a 
greater duty to Africa by his wider explorations 
and exposure of the slave-trade. I incline to 
agree with this view; but it does not alter the 
fact that Livingstone had failed to fulfil a 
promise he undoubtedly held out to the Mako- 
lolo themselves, that he would settle among 
them. The Makololo, not I, were unaware of 
wider tasks in Africa; nit I suggested that 
Livingstone’s feeling that he had failed the 
Makololo might have influenced him on his 
second visit. ~~ 

(2). He claims that Makololo security could 


only be achieved by the building of a railway to 


their country. This may be correct; but the 


- same answer as I have given above is appropriate 


here. 

@) Finally, Mr. Lloyd says I did ‘ not dwell 
on the fate of a people who destroyed their 
aristocracy after Livingstone left’. This was 
irrelevant to my discussion of Livingstone’s 
relations with the Makololo; but had I dealt 
with the subsequent fate of the Makololo, my 
argument would have been strengthened. The 
Makololo did not destroy their own aristocracy: 


they were defeated by the Barotse who returned.. 


fo reconquer the homeland from which the 
Makololo had ousted them, The Makololo had 
been weakened by fever in the valleys of Barotse: 


__ it was to leave these valleys and return to the 


highlands that they sought Livingstone’s pro- 


tection. He did not give that protection, even 

if for sound reasons: the Makololo were 

debilitated and destroyed.—Yours, etc., 
Manchester Max GLUCKMAN 


Ethies and Politics—I 

Sir,—May I say that I agree with Mr. Hare 
(THE LISTENER, October 13) that modern 
philosophy does not do less to he!p people faced 
with moral questions than did the philosophy 
before it. But how little was that! 

Mr. Hare considers a person who defends 
what he has done by saying ‘I was ordered to 
do it by one in authority over me’. Mr. Hare 
thinks that one who offers such a defence may 
do so because he accepts the principle, ‘ What- 
ever one is ordered to do one ought to do’, 
and that anyone who accepts this principle is 
mistaken as to the nature of moxal judgement. 

But surely the case of one who insists on this 
principle absolutely is academic. Sometimes 
people make some show of holding a principle, 
e.g., the end never justifies the mean~, absolutely. 
But this is seldom mofe than a show. Once 
someone said to me: ‘I would never broadcast 
what the public did not want’. I said: ‘You © 
don’t, of course, mean that absolutely? ’ He said: 
“I think I do’. I put an extreme case. He with- 
drew his absolute principle. One might say of 
this person, who, by the way, was a phi'osopher, 
that he held, at least for a moment, the abso‘ute 
principle he abandoned in the face of argument. 
But nearly always when a person mentions a 
feature of what has been done or may be done, 
as a reason for its being wrong or right, he does 
not mean that that reason in all cases overrides 
all others. 

Even if somebody were to do this and held, 
for instance, that obedience is all that matters, 
he would not thereby be making a mistake about 
the nature of moral judgement. He would be 
making a mistaken moral judgement. 

Yours, etc., 


Cambridge JoHN WISDOM 


Treasure-house of Oriental Studies 

Sir.—I was glad to read Professor C. H. 
Phillips’ broadcast (THE LISTENER, November 
3) on the India Office Library, though regret- 
ting the need to discuss this matter again. The 
correspondence in the press six months ago, and 
the eventual government statements, ought, one 
thinks, to have closed the topic, but it is clear 
that anxiety still exists lest some ‘appeasing’ 
act of weakness be made by government. 

The absurdity of the Indian attitude is shown 
by the cartoon ‘Dog in the Manger’, printed 
in The Times of October 25; if anything, it 
is India who is the dog, not England. For India 
possesses not only immense quantities of records 
that duplicate those in the I.O. Library (the 
Bombay Record Office quite recently published 
a substantial catalogue of a mere part of their 
archives), but she has much more that we 
do not possess (the work, for example, of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar was based largely on ver- 
nacular records in India little touched by west- 
ern scholars). 

What is wanted in India is evidence of their 
ability to look after their existing archives; of 
their capacity to use them; and of their readi- 
ness to make them available to students of other 
countries. 

- The I.O. Library is an essential part of our 
own national archives, closely interrelated with 
many other categories of records. It is to be 
hoped that H.M. Government will in no way 
withdraw from their decision that the Library 
remains unalterably here. This, surely, is a 
matter that ought to be decided on a non-party 
basis, so that once end for all it will be settled. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.9 T. S. BLAKENEY 
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; % a a wend be difficult to name a-twentieth- ary: painter dearer 
Pd 


than Utrillo to the heart of middlebrows. To begin with, his_life 
_ was so outrageously, yet lovably, bohemian. As we are always being 


a Ms reminded, he was the offspring of a drunken assault who became 
a ae dipsomaniac and drug addict while still in his teens and spent much 
4a of his life in sanatoria or the arms of the law until he finally settled 
ees _down to obscure respectability. He is consequently classed by French - 
Z~" ye writers on art as one of the ‘ peintres maudits’, alongside such others 
eo : as Gauguin, van Gogh, Modigliani, and Soutine whose depraved or 
ee aberrant personalities have won them a success which their work alone 


_____ would never have achieved for them. - 


attractive as they are 
picturesque — those 

> bijou squares and 

_ narrow sloping byways 


Pen of old Montmartre, 
swith their crumbling 
~~ -white-walled houses 


and their shuttered 
windows, where we all 
love to wander as we 
wend our way towards 
the shady terrace of 
some small café to 
linger over an apéritif 
— in the still hours of a 
_-_- summer evening, And 
: in his depiction of 
__- these pleasant, placid 
places, there is no pre- 
___ tentious theorising, no 
_-. gratuitous distortion, 
© no concern with fancy 
a 5 avant garde ideas. 
- The combination of 
dissipated living and 
well-mannered paint- 
_ ing is altogether seduc- 
Beee>» -tive, .and has ,made 
‘Sie ~many a forger’s for- 
be Motes heat : 
There is a painting 
~~ by Monet in the Tate ; 
_~ , Gallery which represents: a lily- pond with a little "wooden bridge in 
es such a fashion that at a glance it seems an enlarged version of Aunt 


‘ 
a ~, 


» A 
mo 
; 


Wis ' Ethel’s Christmas calendar. It is a classic example of a kind of great 
art which can be more disturbing and astonishing than almost any other 
E —the kind which is hardly distinguishable from total banality. Utrillo 
was an exponent of this kind of art. It is a kind of art which sometimes - 
Spey actually derives from the banal—as in the case of Mahler and the 


_ barrel-organ—but elsewhere resembles the banal because the banal has 


_ Lawrence’s prose and that of the stories in women’s magazines, though 
~~" I am not sufficiently acquainted with the popular fiction current in 
_ Lawrence’s youth to be sure of this. At any rate, with Utrillo the 
ao ‘process is the same way round as with Mahler: his paintings, it is said, 
were often based upon picture-postcards, and even if this is not in fact 

generally true, the significant thing is that it invariably could be true. 


Po -- view of life. 7 

a It is a transfiguration because it has a - poignancy ‘that cannot be 

. pass described as other than tragic. That it is on this plane is at first glance 

obscured by the fact that it is also imbued with a simpler species of 

_____ sadness—the melancholic and nostalgic. It has this elegiac quality 
“aL because it depicts, in a delicate, brooding manner, a world that is gently 
"ee 4 crumbling away. But it is also pervaded, beyond this, by a sense of 
a pe f 

oe 


ee es "Maurice, Utrillo: - 


oS DAVID SYLVEST ER SR SC eS ea 


~ Utrillo, what is more, concerned himself with subjects as surpassingly 


‘ Eglise de sepa te cake “ by Maurice Utrillo .. Sats 
’ Photograph: Fototeca ASAC Biennale 


come to resemble it—as in the case, I imagine, of the kinship between. 


Utrillo’s vision is a transfiguration of the colopred pice etre 


“transience thas goes Seopa and. involves conflict, bringing to light : some- 


_ thing” altogether more precarious: than that mere awareness of time’s 


power to devour which constitutes the elegiac. If—leaving aside such 


palpably tragic pictures as the stark, ‘desolate Moulins 4 Ouessaut ’— 


we take so mild an image as that. reproduced | on this page and compare 
it with Courbet’s ‘Vue d’Ornans et son Clocher’ or Corot’s ‘ Trinita 
dei Monti’ with which it is justly comparable, we perceive that. the 


pure, white, pristine, edifice rising luminously from the surrounding trees 
is a thing doomed, that it is doomed not by time but from within, that 
_ despite its noble serenity, it is less akin in feeling to the firm, secure 
buildings of Courbet and Corot than to Soutine’s vertiginous 


; , House at. - Oisiéme’ (collection Richards H. Emerson, New ‘York)— 
o- 3) rapd® the fact. that it 
can engender a similar 
sense of _ instability 
and death without 
‘Tesorting to Soutine’s 
sweeping distortions 
makes it all the more 
-poignant. As in a 
poem by Baudelaire, 
the disintegration 
within is held by an 
-unruffled surface. Dis- 
~ solving, enduring, the 
- building: becomes its 
_ own monument. 

_ If it seems fanciful 
to draw a comparison 
between Utrillo and 

- Soutine (and I hasten 
to say that the com- 
parison is not at all 
inspired by the senti- 

» mental concept of 
‘ peintres maudits’), it 

must be remembered 
that in such _ early 
paintings. as ‘La rue 
_Cortot, _ Vieux Mont- 
martre’ of 1909 
(formerly in the col- 
lection of Mrs. E. R. 
Workman) — Urtrillo 
ania Soutine’s landscapes of the *twenties and “thirties both in 
his composition and in his. handling of a heavy- impasto. Utrillo, 
indeed, is a far less isolated figure in the modern movement than is 
implied by his general acceptance as a ‘ peintre d’instinct’ —meaning 
a sort of French equivalent of L. S. Lowry. On‘ the contrary, it seems 
to me that Utrillo occupies, quite apart from any connection with 
Soutine, a crucial position in the history of modern art. Consider so 
entirely characteristic a picture as the ‘ Montmartre’ in the Tate, with 
its composition neither calculated nor disordered of flat matt quad- 
rilaterals of encrusted dead-pan paint. Here surely is a link, the 
necessary link, between Courbet and Nicolas de Staél. So that Urrillo 
would seem to be—although the work of his that counts was done thirty 
and more years" ago—a painter peculiarly relevant to the practice of 
painting today, besides being one of the rey. es indubitably great 
painters of recent times. * : 

[The photograph of a painting by Utrillo on. our cover this week is reproduced by ooliceay: 


- of the Lefevre Gallery 
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The asic publication of The Folio Society is an n attractively bound little 
volume of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, being the ‘first 
Edward Fitzgerald. The text, which is set in Joanna type, is 
with miniatures from a recently discovered manuscript f ; 
earliest_and probably the only Persian alhuntinished manuscri of the 
post. tae: Price is 14s, len 


x Granville Barker. By C. B. Purdom. 
_ Rockliff.. 30s. 


: ‘Just FOR a handful of silver he left us! ’ was 


echoed: by many actors when it became known 
- im 1919 that Granville Barker had abandoned 
_ the stage for a life of ease. His present bio- 
grapher says that ‘what wrecked his life was 
the indifference to the meed of a National 
Theatre, and the impossibility of continuing 
his work on the stage without it’. But if every- 
one who asked for a whole loaf refused a slice 
of bread nearly all the population would die of 
_ starvation. The cause of his ruined career lay 
in the nature of the man, Somerset Maugham 
put his finger on the weak spot: ‘I felt in him 
a fear of life. . . . He lacked spiritual vitality. 
_I thought that an artist needed more force, 
more go,-more bluntness, more guts, more beef ’. 
This central weakness was fostered by the 
facility with which he attained distinction. He 
escaped the rough-and-tumble of school life by 
_ going on the stage at the age of thirteen. 
Gifted with a natural intelligence and a pleasing 
appearance he was given a part in a London 

* production a year later. When most lads of his 
age were ploughing through the classics in 


ae 


stuffy class-rooms he was enjoying the thrill of. 


_ playing Shakespeare in the provinces. At the 
age of twenty-two he appeared as Richard II, 
and before he was twenty-three as Marchbanks 
in Shaw’s ‘ Candida’, his success in which was 
partly due to the similarity between himself and 
the character. Opposite page 138 in this book 
‘is a portrait of Barker reading a First Folio. 
‘The expression on his face is that of a spoilt 
‘and petulant child, always expecting to be 
* nursed ’, like Marchbanks, and ‘ raging because 
the world does not instantly adapt itself to his 
_ requirements’, as Shaw put it when Barker 
_ wanted a divorce. 
After ‘Candida’ G.B.S. did the nursing, for 
_ the Court Theatre management, whereby 
_ Barker made his reputation in his late twenties, 
was commenced and maintained by the success 
_of the Shavian comedies. When he was thoroughly 
established, two wealthy peers financed his 
seasons in the West End, and a successful 

_ American manager backed another season of 
_ Repertory. In the 1914 war he managed to 
evade the discomfort which most of his contem- 
_ Poraries were suffering, and after it was over he 
q found a final nurse in a second wife, who sur- 
rounded him with luxury, tried to turn him 

into a country gentleman with a hyphened sur- 
meome, and insisted that he should break with 
the man who had made him famous. He spent 
the 1939-45 war in New York, writing from 
his sybaritic suite at the Mayfair. Hotel that he 
* would be happier digging trenches on the 

- Norfolk coast, With such a record of pampered 
progress he was clearly destined to become a 
_ Shakespearean commentator. 

__ Mr. Purdom gives us all the publishable facts, 
though he would not care to summarise them 
: ent the foregoing concision. His book will be 
valued by everyone who knew Barker or is 
- interested in the Edwardian theatre, and no 
_ stage enthusiast can be without it. But he over- 

praises the writings of his subject. Barker’s 
whether in plays, essays, or letters, is 
of nicety; it is 


err. Ts ee Ss Ce Cl 


At the end of his life he perceived what he had 
sacrificed for comfort and security. ‘I feel my 
life is useless’, he said. But no man’s life is 
useless while he continues to do the work for 
which he is best fitted, Barker had ceased to do 
his for thirty years. He had sold his birthright 
for a mess of pottage, which, though pleasant 
to the taste, did not nourish the soul. 


All in Due Time. The Collected Essays 
and Broadcast Talks of Humphry 


House. Hart-Davis. 15s. 
The polite essay was killed by the impolite 
press: it was too long and too leisurely for that 
harvester of snippets. But what the press 
destroyed, broadcasting brought to life again, 
in almost identical form. The majority of the 
papers collected in this volume were originally 
composed as Third Programme talks, and many 
of them were reprinted in THE LISTENER. An 
average of twenty minutes on the air does not 
allow the broadcaster to expatiate in the ragged 
manner of Hazlitt or Elia; but it is time enough 
to review a book or commemorate an anni- 
versary, and the best of these broadcasts were 
occasional in this sense. What makes them so 
readable is what made them so agreeable to the 
ear: the need to hold the attention of an in- 
visible audience by words alone. Mr.. House 
paid a tribute to the ‘ talks producers’ who with 
‘ patient analgesic methods’ groomed his texts. 
One suspects that-few talkers have given less 
trouble, and Humphry House’s popularity was 
well established when he died last February, at 


_the early age of forty-six. There must be many 


of his listeners who will welcome this volume. 

House was a don, but there is nothing 
academic in his style or approach. He was a 
scholar in that newly discovered territory, the 
nineteenth century, and most of these papers 
deal with nineteenth-century authors—Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, Hopkins, 
and Dickens... But House was anxious not to 
sentimentalise the period, and one of the longer 
(and hitherto unpublished) papers, entitled ‘ Are 
the Victorians Coming Back? ’, is a key to his 
general attitude, an attitude opposed to the 
‘deference’ and ‘ nostalgia’ of writers like Mr. 
G. M. Young and Professor Basil Willey. Their 
attitudes are contrasted with the ‘humane, 
critical, historical attitude’ of writers like 
Lytton Strachey (who is defended against recent 
neglect or contempt) and Sir Harold Nicolson. 
What House requires of the critic is what, in 
a talk on ‘The Present Art of Biography’, he 
called an attitude of detachment: 

The last.thing a biographer should express is 
himself; he cannot, of course, be wholly detached; 
but every sentence he writes should be an exercise 
in detachment, designed exactly to bring forward 
something other than himself. The famiiiarity 
-with this ‘something other’ must be total. And, 
among other things, it must be social. A bio- 
graphy should be, if not a Life and Times, at 
least a Life and Setting or a Life and Circum- 
stances. It is just this focus on the whole context 
that can provide the discipline necessary in the 
struggle for detachment. 

Detachment does not exclude admiration, and 
in general House chose subjects for deference 
rather than attack. Like every good critic, he was 
moved by sympathy and not by envy or a feel- 
ing of superiority. His sympathy had a wide 
range: he writes with equal warmth on Words- 
worth and on Dickens (writers who do not 
usually consort in the same breast) and outside 
literature he can discourse on maps (a talk on 


, ie bl oe oa ee 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


the National Grid) or topography (a description 
of Robert Owen’s New Lanark; another of the 
fantastic town of Barnard Castle). He can be 
severe, as when he criticises Lord David Cecil’s 
style, but his normal mood is genial. He can 
be witty, and he has a gift for incisive definition 
(Victorian sentimentality, for example, is 
defined as ‘largely the imposition of feeling as 
an afterthought upon literalness’). He was by 
profession a scholar, and a very good one (as 
we know from his edition of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ Notebooks); but he knew that a good 
essayist (and a good broadcaster) keeps his 
scholarship in reserve: we feel the strength of 
an undercurrent, -while all on the surface is 
swift and smooth. It is a great pity that he did 
not live to complete the great work he was 
engaged on (a complete edition of the letters 
of Charles Dickens); but most of all we must 
regret the loss to broadcasting of a critic so 
humane and so alert. 


New Poems 1955. A P.E.N. Anthology. 
Edited by Patric Dickinson, J. C. Hall, 
and Erica Marx. 

Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

This is the fourth of the annual P.E.N. antho- 

logies. It contains sixty-four poems. Some 5,000 

poems were submitted to the editors, who asked 

in addition for ‘ about half a dozen’ which they 
had seen elsewhere. Of the fifty-four authors 
represented only two appear to be published here 
for the first time, though several- others are 
barely known. The poems are printed anony- 
mously, with the authors’ names (and the usual 
biographical notes) at the end. It is hard to 
review a book of this kind. One can only pick 
out certain poems which one hopes to have 
judged on their merits. Without cheating, it is 

Possible to say that a poem like LII, with its 

‘thing’ about dance halls and girls, is the work 

of a young man, and to recognise the work of 

an old hand in XXII and LXIV. There. are 
some good ballads, particularly XX (‘ Birkett’s 

Eagle’) and XXIV (‘ The Ballad of Five Conti- 

nents’) and one moving long poem, XV (‘ The 

Transparent Prisoner’). This nice academic- 

ironic style is well represented by LIII (‘ English 

Film’) and the poem of situation by the strong, 


* Gravesian XX XVII (‘ The Price ’). LIX parodies 


the new Scottish school but on-the whole the 
poets of 1955 take life seriously. The technical 
level of the collection is again high. There is no 
smash hit, no obvious ‘ winner’ which could in 
fairness to the whole book be singled out for 
quotation here. The final impression is of con- 
solidation rather than discovery. 


Adam’s Rib. By Robert Graves. 


Trianon Press. Faber. 31s. 6d. 
Mr. Robert Graves, that great restorer, has now 
turned his attention to the book of Genesis. 
What, he asks us, is the genesis of Genesis? 
Although we tend rather glibly to assume that 
its opening chapters embody the earliest account ~ 
of the Creation known to us, this is in fact by 
no means the case: earlier Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian material is extant, in which these myths 
are preserved in purer form. A glaring instance 
is the most improper account in Genesis of the 
creation of Eve, the universal Great Mother of 
all mankind, out of Adam’s rib, which is 
obviously a reinterpretation designed to suit the 
needs of a society which has developed from 
primitive matriarchy into that more up-to-date 
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Here is a Christmas Annual that 
is different: an Art Annual that 
is stimulating, beautifully pro- 
duced and packed with interest- 
‘ing articles on a wide range of 
art topics covering painting, 
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of the past and of the present 
day. : 
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AMBROISE VOLLARD, GUSTAVE 
“DORE, WONDERS OF GOTHIC 
ILLUMINATION, PICASSO AND 
ALTDORFER, and many other 
subjects. Among the contribu- 
tors-are such names as Douglas 
Cooper, Daniel Henry Kahnvweiler, 
Cyril Connolly, J. L. Sert, Michael 
Middleton, John Richardson, Jean 


Bazaine, Claude Roger-Marx, Franz 
Roh, Andre Chastel. 


The 200 pages are fully illustrated 
in black-and-white and represent 
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printing and production. 


48 pages in colour 


Royal 4to, stiff board covers 
in full colour. : 
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criminating people. ‘They include 
reproductions from famous paint- 
ings, traditional Christmas designs 
and gay cards for children. Ask for 
them at your local shops or at the 
Medici Galleries, priced from 2d. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
Write for Christmas Catalogue to the 
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RICHARD THE THIRD 


PAUL MURRAY KENDALL 


Previous works, whether frankly popular or of 


scholarly stamp, | have been largely devoted to 
arguing a “case.” This, the first real biography 
offers an cen oy study of Richard’s enigmatic 
character and turbulent career. Illustrated. 30s. 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW 
WITH A PSYCHIATRIST 


CHARLES BERG, M.D. 


The unconscious psychology of psychiatric 4 


interviews is discussed and illustrated by many 
case histories. * 18s. 


- CHARLES | AND THE 


PURITAN UPHEAVAL 


ALLEN FRENCH 


Using extensively the papers at the Public 


Records Office, the author builds up a graphic 
picture of the type of man who emigrated to 
America. He also shows that religious feeling was 
the prime motive among the interlocking religious, 


economic and social factors. 30s. - 


KWAME NKRUMAH 
BANKOLE TIMOTHY 
Traces Nkrumah’s career from his ~childhood in 


the Gold Coast to the battle for independence ~ 


that he fought and won. Bankole Timothy is 
known both in his own country and in England as 
a shrewd and vivid _Teporter of the West African 
scene. Illustrated. 16s. 
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Isa building society 
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That is the question only you can 

answer. To assist you in deciding how 

best to invest your money, Goldhawk. 
publish a brochure—‘Look before you 

Leap’—a guide to the advantages and 

disadvantages of different methods of 

investment. 


* WRITE FOR A COPY TODAY 


GOLDHAWK 


Building Society 
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ERNEST NEWMAN 


A tribute to the Master Critic 
Edited by Herbert van Thal 
pa ‘ 
CONTENTS 
A LETTER ~FROM PROFESSOR 
. SCHWEITZER, O.M. ; i 
PROFESSOR GERALD ABRAHAM: 
-Wagner’s Second Thoughts. 
NEVILLE CARDUS: Erpesg, 
Newman. 
MARTIN COOPER: Matto 
WINTON DEAN: Bizet’s Ivan. the 
Terrible. 
PROFESSOR EDWARD DENT: Doni- 
zetti—An Italian Romantic. — 
CHRISTOPHER HASSALL: Words, 
ords . 

PHILIP Hore- WALLACE: - 
Meditation. 2 f 
St. JOHN NIXON: Ernest Newman 

- —the Man. 

JOHN F. RUSSELL: The Hallé 
Orchestra. 

FRANCIS TOYE: The New Interest | 
in Italian 19th Century Opera, 

PATRICIA VINCENT: A Young 
Person’ sAppreciation ofErnest: 
Newman. 

PROFESSOR WESTRUP: Cherubino 
and the G Minor Symphony. 


ARTHUR BARKER 


of their 
kind — | 

WEBSTER’S | 
New International 


DICTIONARY 


The finest English dictionary for — 
general purposes and with the © 
largest vocabulary — 600,000 
entries. Many of its definitions 
are encyclopaedic in the richness 


of their information. 3,350 — 


pages. Thousands of illustrations. 
£12, 12s. net in 1 or 2 volumes. - 


WEBSTER’S 
New Collegiate 


- DICTIONARY 


A smaller dictionary of most 
convenient size based directly on 
the great New International and . 
of the same high standard of 

scholarship. Over 125,000 
entries. 2,300 eset, 1,230 


respotisible? for ate birth, years later, 
e Charley’s PINE 


Whenever it deals with * Charley’s Aunt’, and 


ie oF ‘the fruits ee 


ic myth. He then shows, in perhaps the 


teresting 
s differs from this principally in being 


ae a ag: he stresses whee the Jews were 


- Patriarchal, * Mycenean’ mentality. The birth of 
Eve from Adam’s rib, for example, is due to 
the misreading of an icon showing one lover 


stabbing his rival in the chest while the ‘object — 
of their joint concupiscence simpers above. The 
author has designed a set of thirty-six such 
possible icons, and the main bulk of the book — 


consists of a double printing of this series, once 


Readers will ‘probably find this stress on 
’, though stimulating and suggestive, 


Peano 


motrop’ 


: “the coat part of the book. In the first place it — 


‘js of course a hypothesis erected upon another 


hypothesis, and neither the iconotropy can prop-— 
erly be used to support the ur-mythos, nor the _ 
-mythos the iconotropy. Furthermore, a mind | 


‘ingenious as that of Mr. Graves could 
doubtedly_ construct a set of icons to show 
Lear’ is iconotropically derived from 
uch more favourably disposed towards the 


properly authenticated case of iconotropy in the 


° gr al is to say one in which the original ie 
on the dark and ugly side of life to celebrate 


the icon or icons of it are known, and. 

derived from a misreading of these icons. Until 
su 

“ment, even - though the tool that Mr. Graves 


powerful, one. 
2 
Charley’ - oetat's Father . 


_ By Jevan ‘Brandon-Thomas. 
Ma gibbon and Kee. 18s. 


+ 


danger of producing a dull biography; un- 
_ of course, the subject happens to have been 


less than justice. But he was obviously 


tructs a | is usual cours version of the ee 
passage in Adam’s Rib,. that 


-occidentalised, that is to say that Hebrew | 
Gree Greek_creation-myths derive largely from 


Gcchite his lenis ie of ; 
THe Jews, he says, must have 
me into the possession of a series of Baby- — 
q Ionian i icons and, deliberately or otherwise, have ~ 
. misinterpreted them in the light of their own 


parallel with the Genesis text, and once with the 
text Bess of Mr. Graves’ own hypothetical ur-mythos. — 


t ‘ King 
‘ttle Red Riding-hood’. One would also be 
method if Mr. Graves could produce any single 


is 
a new verte: is definitely known to have been. 
ach time, it would seem wiser to reserve judge- 


offers us is’a Peoipcing, and a pofensialiy 


Te write the life of a man remembered only as 
uthor of a single popular farce, is.to invite 


tstanding Personality. And if Brandon — 
was one, then his son has done him 


extremely lovable person, and this book 
s dullness inasmuch as : it brings to life, by | 
of well-chosen anecdotes, those of 
: friends 


petora finally - reaching | Taadoc in 1892, the 


bik, blood. sacrifice te _ book is fascinating for the picture it gives of 


_ that inevitable atmosphere of uncertainty, if not 
blank despair, which envelops the dress- 


a rehearsal of every new venture in the theatre. 
No play could possibly have looked less like 
pene ‘all right on the night’. There was trouble 

_ of every sort, especially with W. S. Penley, the 
creator of Lord Fancourt Babberley—a wonder- 
_ ful comedian, but temperamental beyond all 


reason: ‘Penley in a sudden fit of prudery, 
objected to taking off the dress in Act II on the 


gedian in- 


grounds that the audience would resent it as 


“improper”. This in spite of the fact that he 
was fully dressed in ordinary men’s clothes, all 


but his coat, underneath, and also that he had 
been playing this very scene for weeks in the 
Provinces’. 


It is a pity the author has chosen not to revive 
the details of the court case against Penley 


which eventually Thomas had to bring. It 


caused a sensation in its day, with Edward Car- 
son cross-examining Penley. The latter’s remark, 
as he left the box, ‘I don’t like Thomas’, be- 
came, we are told, as much of a catch-phrase as 
“where the nuts come from! ” 

Once the play was launched, it ran for 1,466 
consecutive performances; a record unbroken in 


the history of the English theatre until the 


arrival of ‘Chu-Chin-Chow’, ‘Blithe Spirit’, 
and ‘ Me and My Girl’. But of the millions who 


laughed at it in the past, King Edward VII was 


not one. He “never approved of the play, quite 

mistakenly imagining that the author had 
findelled ‘the character on his mother Queen 
Victoria. 


~ 


Robert Ge Poetry and Prose. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
John Sparrow. Oxford 8s. 6d. 

* Vulgarity—that is our national blemish and sin. 

. - . It is blindness to values; it is spiritual 

death’. These words, from an address given in 

war-time, summarise much of Bridges’ attitude 


to life and art, and explain in great part the 
neglect of his poetry in an age of frustration and 


slipshod experience. That a man- happily mar- 
ried, in easy circumstances, who turned his back 


joy in living and the loveliness of earth, should 
eventually attain high rank as man and poet 
was to his baser critics something not to be con- 
doned. Too happy in his happiness, what right 
hhad he to everything? They envied him his 
leisure, opportunity, and genius. They forgot the 
rigorous training and self discipline that slowly 


brought his name to the-notice of other poets. 


His poems indicate clearly the ‘handsome 
Heart °—what manner of man he was. To them 
should be added the poignant tributes to his 
friends Digby Dolben, R. W. Dixon, and Henry 
Bradley, quoted in part in this book. To be with 
him was to recognise a great and lovable man 
as well as poet—a fastidious aristocrat, staunch 
in his affections, outspoken in his loyalties. It 
used to be the custom to compare Tennyson and 
Browning. More recently the passionate experi- 
ment of Gerard Hopkins has been favourably 
contrasted with what is taken to be the ‘ tradi- 
tional’ approach of Bridges. But the critic 
should beware. Hopkins rejoiced in his ‘ dearest 
Bridges’ and in his poetry: ‘style’ seems your 
great excellence, it is really classical’. No finer 


1 "testimony to his work can be penned than the 


~Tetters written him by Hopkins. 


’ 


All Souls will bring him many new 
The lucid introduction admirably characte: 
the Poet and his work. Most of the appre 
tions gathered are by older writers. 


has 
cacy no living man can equal’; to Walter de la 
Mare ‘there falls across his page no Shadow 


of Despair’. The main conclusion, endorsed by 
Mr. Sparrow, is that Bridges’ ‘true gift was 
That judgement on the Shorter Poems - 


lyrical ’. 
has long found favour but may well be dis- 
puted. Mr. Cyril Connolly, the youngest critic 
here, plumps, not very gracefully, for The Testa- 
ment of Beauty. Since he starts with a reference 
to the ‘muscular metrical Christian’ of Boar’s 
Hill (did he never see a photograph of the tall, 
spare athlete’s figure?) his praise may be sus- 
pect. 

One or two comments may be ventured. The 
source of information about the slow sale of 
Hopkins’ Poems should be given. Darley is not, 
since 1928, an ‘almost disembodied’ poet. It is 
a pity that Mr. 
volume of 1873 more closely. He prints, osten- 
sibly, only one poem from it. But seven or eight 
other pieces, ‘ written between the summers of 
1872 and 1873’ were first found there before 
being reprinted in Shorter Poems, inclading ‘I 
made another song’; ‘A poppy grows upon the 
shore’, ‘I heard a linnet courting ’, ‘ Clear and 
gentle stream’ and the elegy ‘On a Lady’. It 
would have been instructive to print ‘An Idle 
June Day...’ from that volume and compare it 
with its final form in The Growth of Love. This 
reader, though grateful for the nobly elegiac 
4 College Garden’ would willingly sacrifice some 
early pieces for more from New Verse—for the 
humorous and important ‘ Poor Poll’, 

my well-continued fanciful experiment 
wherein so many strange verses amalgamate 
on the secure bedrock of Milton’s prosody, 


for parts of ‘The Tapestry’ and ‘ Kate’s 
Mother’ and ‘ To Catullus’ with its fierce note. 
It is, perhaps, possible to think of New Verse 
(1926: ‘written in 1921 with a few earlier 
pieces’) as Bridges’ most significant book. 


Parity and Prestige in English Second. 
ary Education. By Olive Banks. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Mrs. Banks’ study, done at the London School 
of Economics, breaks new ground by examining 


the political, social, and economic forces which - 


have moulded the development of English 
secondary education during the present century. 
These forces, she claims, have played a dominant 
role; ‘development within secondary education 


has had to wait upon changes in the social 


structure’, and ‘purely educational reforms 
have foundered whenever they have set them- 
selves: against the selective function of the 
schools 
education and occupation, and it is ‘ pre- 
dominantly during the secondary stage that the 
qualifications are gained which determine the 
occupational grouping and ultimately the social 
status of the individual pupil’. The secondary 
school has become ‘the most important avenue 
of social mobility ”. 

Central in the story stands the grammar 
school with its academic curriculum. Through- 


out the fifty-three years since 1902 no other form | 


of post-primary education has been able to chal- 
lenge successfully its prestige, The higher 
elementary schools of the earlier years of the 


Lionel — 
Johnson remarks on his fine taste, his power of 
music and phrase, Binyon on ‘that structural — 
beauty, that wholeness of good tissue, which is __ 
the pith of all enduring art’. To Yeats his work 
“an emotional purity and rhythmical deli- 


Sparrow did not consult the 


*. There has been a growing link between ~ 


“ea 


JUST ELEPHANTS 
William Bazé - 


A fascinating story of life in the 
jungle, told by a man who was friend 
and chief elephant tamer to H.M. | 
The Emperor Bao Dai. Illus. 15s. 


- THE BLACK RAIDER 
Kurt Weyher and 
Hans Jurgen Ehrlich 


The amazing story of the German 
surface raider ORION, operating 
against Allied shipping for two years. 

Illustrated. 16s. 


Emile Zola 
SAVAGE PARIS 


Set in the great Parisian market, Les 

Halles, this novel shows the impact 

5 on a complacent middle-class family 

¥. of a fanatical idealist, ex-political 
risoner. 

so available: EARTH and ZEST 

FOR LIFE. 15s. each 


OUTSTANDING 
MOUNTAINEERING BOOKS 


2: NANGA PARBAT 
" Karl Herrligkoffer 
A history of heroic and tragic effort, . 
culminating in the conquest of 1953. 


* Buhl’s feat . . . seems superhum: 
x Manchester Guardian. a 


KANCHENJUNGA 
John W. Tucker 


The reconnaissance of the formidable 
South-West Face of the mountain 
that has been called the most beauti- 

- 2 ful but the most dangerous in the 
world. 


‘d ASCENT OF K2 


Prof. Ardito Desio 


The 1954 conquest of this terrifying 
peak, told bY the leader of the 
a 7 expedition. 
-s All well illustrated. 21s. each 
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“Christian 
Words and — 
Christian 
‘Meanings 
JOHN BURNABY 
“I know of no other book 
which so simply helps to a 
fuller and better understand- 
ing of most of the basic words ; 
of Christianity.” . 

The Rev. J. S. Bezzant in the 


Church of England Newspaper. 
9/6 net 


The Passion 
Drama © 
HUGH BISHOP 


Meditations for Holy Week 
broadcast this year by the 
B.B.C. “Father Bishop knows 
how to make the Gospel live 
for men and women of the- 
present day.” ~ 

The BISHOP OF OXFORD 
Paper. 3/6 net 
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are colour reproductions of 
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hopes pes" ais and tried to ‘oi 
port of 1938, Gold-Rush. The ship was crushed in the ice. 
aa it holds The dogs died of rabies. They failed.to find 


crew mutini 


nich Rockefeller wanted in return for his con- 
a bution. But the story of the outward voyage 
and the long sledge-trip back across Alaska and 
~ through the gold-towns is a wonderful tale of 
_ simple adventure, told with the gusto of a hearty 
hold man looking back on his youth, 
c studies. offers. arr abe, oa _ Mikkelsen i is made of Viking stuff, de Poncins 
1 children, and con- — Pesuld not be more different. Introverted, highly 
x arcane school education not imaginative, an ethnographer who made ‘the trip 
ccount of the formal educational quali- to the Arctic (described in Kabloona) to find 
can agree but also ‘for the more © “the peace of heart he so deeply needed’, he 
ties of speech, dress, manners, etc. feels himself not one continuously developing 
equally desirable acquisitions for the 
y mobile’. For these two ee oak 


ing much the same sea as Mikkelsen in 
reverse but thirty-three years later, de Poncins 
allows himself every licence to digress, to specu- 
late, to leave the gloomy sea and his taciturn 
companions, The result is a stimulating work of 
art of a type one would not suspect from the 


; sit ‘was ire x ane ae pan eal 
Otcee toe Sy she) a Be be by way” 


ears heal; and per “the on 
oe by the Hadow Report of 1926 and are agreed on the Eskimos: 


their dignity, their 
=the Spens erry of a highly 2 


i tinee D their generosity, when they have been 
untouched by contact with the outside world; 
- and how unpleasant they become when corrupted 
by whalers, traders, and missionaries. 


‘The Problem of South Africa 
By Professor Herbert pen 


Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 

White South Africans are given to insisting that 
no one is qualified to pass an opinion on them 
unless he has lived in their country for many 
years. They ought, however, to allow that an 
intelligent and well-read visitor can grasp the 
essentials and, as it were, smell the social atmo- 
sphere quickly enough. Certainly the author of 
this admirable series of essays has done so, 
although he was only in the Union for a couple 
of months. 

Herbert Tingsten is a sometime Professor of 
International Affairs, the liberal editor-in-chief 
of a leading Swedish newspaper, and a citizen 
€ secondary school a Power to influence the of one of the most highly civilised countries in 
S ‘Structure of society ” for- SS she can the world. As such, he can claim to be heard 

= ae! : ‘with patience and respect by a people so deeply 
" . ~ concerned with the preservation of their civilisa- 
tion as are South Africans of European stock. 

‘He has not essayed to write a history of South 

Africa, but merely to show briefly how the 

present situation has arisen and to record his 

impressions. His outstanding impression is a 

sense of dismay that the dominant European 

minority in what is at least ‘statistically’ a 

Christian country can blandly build up a legend 

about itself so utterly different from the reality, 

and pursue a policy of apartheid, that is, racial 


Mrs. Banks’ argument fenplies.” though she!” 
not aay so sicag wag that | the tripartite — 


: yeaa Sie! has” not yet carved for itself 
. distinctive and essential tole’, while the 
10dern school has refused to accept the limited © 
le assigned to it. The advent of the compre- 
ve secondary school offers a new challenge ‘ 
© grammar school. On the whole, Mrs. — 
concludes that the arguments against tri- 
Partitism and in favour of the multilateral — 
a proach : are sound, but she warns against hopes 
hat ‘a common schooling between the ages of | 
en and fifteen or sixteen will bridge the gap 
een the social and occupational groupings - 
dult life.’ That, she says, “is to claim for 


ollancz. 13s. 6d. ; 

not the journey, but the man who makes 
at determines the value of a travel book. 
oncins knew a man who had journeyed all 
1 > world in search of lichens_(‘ Lichens, 
mosses ’, he insisted) and he had seen 
else on the fair face of the earth. Art and 


le Poncins the fifty-five day trip from Copper- 
Sond Arctic Ocean to Vancouver, were 


on was one of frustration on reach- 
ati after ten years to find it was 
ee eit Bir get «Glass of beer, 
; Mikkelsen, a a Dane, equipped an expedi- 
1907 to seek for the land rumoured to 


keeping with its beneficent theory. He does not 
pull his punches; nevertheless, he fights fairly 

* and does not hit below the belt. He admits 
frankly that theoretically the policy of apartheid 
aims at the good of all the racial groups in a 
very mixed community, and that the fear which 
has led to this desperate remedy is the outcome 
of three centuries of isolation at the further end 
of a dark-brown continent far from the main 
centres of western civilisation. 

Possibly he depicts South Africa as a more 
unhappy country than it actually is; but, for all 
that, he is right when he notes that, as a result 
of that fear, most white South Africans, British 

ie and Afrikaner alike, ‘live in armour’, and, if 
ae years they be Nationalist Afrikaners, feel that they are 
ice-islands’, being perpetually besieged by hostile Africans, 


in the *alaskan 


they set out for or even the Kodiak bear 


self, but a series of selves inhabiting the ~ 
same body. In this account of a voyage, cover- 


for inuinriens he i is wrong to Be ptt that ia end 
was abolished at the Cape in terms of a ‘ trea 


- with Great Britain, or that the British authorities __ 
“have promised that the High Commission 


Territories shall never be transferred to the 


Union against the will of their African inhabi- 

tants. Such slight errors, -however, in no way) 

detract from the excellence of his picture of the — 

- present situation. Here, his work is first-class. 

His book cannot make pleasant reading to most 
~ 


white South Africans or to others of their colour 
who know the Union and wish it well; but it 
will have served its purpose if it brings home to 


‘the former the fact that- they are pursuing a 


racial policy unparallelled on a similar scale 
anywhere in this world of the mid-twentieth 
century of the Christian era. 


Landfall at Sunset 
By David Bone. Duckworth. 18s. 


_ Sir David Bone calls his book the Life of a 


title. Different though the two authors are, they _ 


- 


segregation, whose harsh practice has little in 


Contented Sailor. His is certainly an unusual 
record, for he began his apprenticeship in sail, 
had an early command sunk beneath him by 
torpedo in the first world war, and lived to-take 
part in a number of those astonishing landing 
operations in the Mediterranean in the second 
world war, which were the prelude to Normandy. 

Fulfilled as he has been in his professional life, 
his private affairs, by his own account, seem to 


have been equally fortunate. Son of a Scots — 


printer turned journalist, brought up with gifted 
brothers, including that prodigious draughtsman 
Muirhead, happily married, Sir David’s most 
serious temptation seems to have been to con- 
template writing for a living, as his father and 
one brother, James, had done before him. There 
is a letter extant from his friend Conrad, warn- 
ing him. against this. It was sound advice, for 


seafaring, in addition to providing Sir David 


with an honourable and enviable living—he be- 


came in due time Commodore of the Anchor . 


Line—gave him the material for a series of 
valuable records, of which this protracted back- 
ward glance is not the least pleasant. 

‘Good sailing begins with careful stowage’. 
That was a saying emphasised by one of the 
author’s masters in sail. He himself has learnt 
to apply the skill to his books. 


One Thing and Another 
By Hilaire Belloc. 
Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d. 


This is a selection by Mr, Patrick Cahill of 
essayS written between 1911 and 1941 and 
hitherto uncollected. Belloc on wine, on Sussex, 
on teeth, on the historical novel, on codking, on 
the Pilgrims’ Way, on megalomania, on Gilbert 


Chesterton, and on many other topics; and . 


always, of course, whatever the title, Belloc on 
Belloc. And an admirable subject that is. For 
his prose is an outlook on life, unpretentious, 
vigorous, a granite simplicity of words still re- 
sonant with the cadences of speech. To this clear 


eye the world is simply the habitat of man.- 


Landscape becomes the ancient witness of 
human effort, significant for its roads and 
bridges and fords and especially for civilisation’s 
masterpiece, the inn. The pleasure of this book 
is the pleasure of companionship with a. generous 
mind alive with wit and erudition and thrustful 
fancy. At half a guinea. it is indeed richness for 
winter evenings, But readers who begin their 
surname with two little Ps should perhaps be 
advised to skip the essay ‘On Spelling’. Unless, 
that is, they don’t really mind being « called 
‘ ffools ’, 


> 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 


Meeting the People 


IT IS DEPLORABLE but apparently true that so 
civilised a form of entertainment and instruc= 
tion as ‘ Round Britain Quiz’ (sound only) owes 
much of its popularity to Schadenfreude, to the 
malicious pleasure, that is, which listeners get 
from hearing the experts being caught ‘out, 
That same base emotion is more obviously an 
important self-raising ingredient of certain tele- 
vision programmes, notably in the rival service. 
Audiences are rocking with delight at the mis- 


As seen by the viewer: r 
Earth’ on November 8. Right: 


fortunes of their fellow men and women, a kind 
of enthusiasm suggesting, as in Claude Hough- 
ton’s novel, Chaos Is Come Again, that the 
village idiot is about to be made the national 
ideal. Wives are being encouraged with offers 
of refrigerators and washing machines to humili- 
ate their husbands in public. Other volunteers 
are egged on to forms of exhibitionism for which 
they deserve to be egged off. Some of their 
antics would degrade a sea-lion act at the circus. 

Happily, television can give us more con- 
genial opportunities for indulging the salitary 
social exercise of ‘meeting the people’. Last 


week, it took us into the company of night lorry” 


drivers on the Great North Road, tenants on 
a Birmingham housing estate, and borough 
councillors in session at Willesden, The lorry 
drivers and tenants figured in ‘Panorama’; the 
councillors were seen in the first television broad- 
cast of a local government authority meeting. 
Schadenfreude did not taint those programmes, 
though party political animus showed itself at 
Willesden when Labour members of the council 
took uncivil advantage of their majority by 
lapsing into buzzing private talk during Con- 
servative speeches, which, it is true, were not 
soaringly eloquent. 

The lorry drivers of Al, slumped over their 
tea mugs in the transport café, faced the camera 
with friendly co-operation, as if aware that the 
documentary form was unlikely to traduce them 
as the cinema film has more than once done. 
They served the occasion with a frank gusto 
that may have embarrassed a few viewers but 
which stamped the programme with unmistak- 
able honesty: ‘ The wife, she likes a cuddle now 
and again’, one told us when asked how he 
felt about being so much away from home. It 


Mr. Raymond A. Lyttleton in the programme ‘ The Modern Universe—I: 
diagram showing how the Moon’s distance from the Earth is measured 


was Max Robertson, not the lorry drivers, who 
introduced the touch of self-consciousness; for 
once, his questioning was timid and unfruitful. 
The encounter was none the less agreeable, 
introducing to us a race of men in whom the 
dualistic yearning for both home and freedom 
seems to be manifested more urgently than in 
most of us. It was refreshing, anyhow, to be 
clear of the flunkeyism which had been the 
note of several preceding programmes. 

As interviewer, Woodrow Wyatt succeeded far 
better with the housing estate tenants than Max 
Robertson with the lorry drivers. The object was 
to elicit information about budget effects on 
income and especially on that part of it which 


The 


Photographs: John Cura 


goes in rent. Here, again, there was candour, 
though of the unimpassioned sort made familiar 
by the pollsters, except in the case where some 
in-laws were involved in an eviction order; that 
was subjectively uncomfortable. ‘Where will 
they go?’ the appellant was asked, giving the 
reply: ‘They’ve nowhere to go’. Presumably, 
never in the history of British inflation have 
more housewives had more money to be worried 
about: £10, £13, £15 a week incomes were 
freely mentioned, A £10 a week householder 
with children said she 
never has 2s. to spare at 
the end of the week. 
Some of the moods were 
despondent. One could 
imagine reasons why a 
childless couple with 
£19 a week between 
them cannot afford 
television; it seems eco- 
nomically as well as 
socially anomalous, even 
so. The overriding im- 
pression was of a com- 
munity which is just as 
harassed as it was before 
Welfare State days but 
which at least looks 
prosperous. Dowdiness, 
like poverty, is not so 
much with us, a con- 
trast which this ‘ Pano- 
rama’ edition certainly 
established. Here I may 
insert_the opinion that 
‘Panorama’ is now 
often better in its parts 
than as a whole. It is 


unwieldy, which might be excusable if its pro- 
ducers intend it to reflect the unwieldiness of 
life. I doubt if they do. The programme has 
bulk but not shape or design. 

Televising the meeting of the Willesden 
Borough Council was an experiment from which 
it is possible to expect too much, including 
televising parliament, a climax which will pro- 
bably come but on parliament’s terms, not tele- 
vision’s. At Willesden, after a reverent look 
at the borough coat-of-arms, with its laborare 
est orare- motto, we were conducted into the 
council chamber to gaze on full benches of 
members awaiting their mayor. We saw his 
worship arrive and experienced something less 
than awe as he took his gilded place. An anec- 
dote of Arnold Bennett’s arrived in the memory 
at the same time, linking Willesden with a pre- 
federation Potteries borough, one of whose alder- 
men asked a visitor: ‘Does your mayor wear 
a chain?’ ‘No’, was the reply, ‘we let our 
old go loose’. Willesden’s mayor was 
sumptuously enchained and snapped bulldog- 
gishly at interrupting councillors. The proceed- 
ings had an air of preparation, if not of 
rehearsal, but of their authenticity there could 
be no doubt: the quintessential commonplaceness 
was proof enough. It is good democratic practice 
to let the people see as well as hear what goes 
on in moot, council, and parliament, but the 
response from the viewing public is never likely 
to give much encouragement to it, particularly 
if an alternative service has a Variety show to 
offer: As television, this programme from 
Willesden was a fifth form lesson in civics, the 
chief value of which may have been its efficient 
demonstration of procedures. 

There are people who care very much about 
the age of this whirling globe called Earth and a 
newcomer to television, Raymond Lyttleton, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, worked hard to 
communicate this zest to us in the first of a new 
series discussing ‘the extraordinary nature of 
the universe’. Such an enterprise cannot 
fairly be judged by one programme. For 
the moment it is permissible to say that the 


Scene from ‘ Leader of the House’ on Noventies 13, with Bea: Brian Reece 
as James Rice, Prime Minister, and Anne Crawford as Carol Lindsa a 
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lecturer’s style seems a 
shade too fervent for his 
purpose. He is admirably 
clear and precise and has a 
dexterous way with charts, 
diagrams, and models. 
More imposing, more in- 
spiring, was last Sunday 
night’s epilogue given by 
the Astronomer Royal, 
who, as an aid to proving 
that ‘the heavens declare 
the glory of God’, showed 
us some -wonderful film 
taken through the giant 


telescope on Mount 
Palomar. 
For those not sym- 


pathetic to astronomical 
affairs there was ‘ Look’, 
in which Peter Scott had 
persuaded Lord Alanbrooke 
to share with us some 
more of the rewards of his 
patience and skill as a bird 
photographer. His film of 
hobby hawks was fascinat- 
ing. 
REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 
Greasepaint at No. 10 


THERE HAVE BEEN two rather depressing 
reversals of fortune this week. Last Thursday, 
Harry Green and Meier Tzelniker, the Jewish 
players who have so often convulsed us as proto- 
types of the Potash and Perlmutter business- 
pair, were seen in a play called ‘A Business of 
His Own’ which took things dead serious. Con- 
versely, on Sunday Nigel Balchin, who has given 
us soul-searching studies of frustrated civil 
servants and men broken in the service of the 
state, took us to Downing Street only to present 
a sort of feeble frolic about petticoat influence 
which could just as well have been set in an 
army mess or boys’ prep school. 

We were due for a frolic, let us admit. Look- 
ing back on the Tilsley saga, I think I can 
say I enjoyed those four plays for the amount 
of feeling and social history they crowded in and 
for something fresh and disingenuous about 
the whole enterprise. But I was looking for- 
ward to a deft comedy by a writer of the 
status of Balchin, nevertheless.. Urbane wit, 
I thought. A daring dilemma, I supposed. 
Alas for preconceptions! What we saw fell 
dreadfully flat. 

I have been casting about in memory to see 
whether I could recall more than half a dozen 
statesmen in recent drama—better make it recent, 
we don’t want to involve ourselves with ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra’—whose sorrows and joys we 
have deeply shared. The political part of ‘ What 
Every Woman Knows’ never caught my whole- 
hearted belief. There was a play about Parnell 
but, in spite of Wyndham Goldie’s fine playing, 
what one chiefly recalls from it is Margaret 
Rawlings’ moving portrayal of Kitty O’Shea. 
There was an excellent Prime Minister recently 
played by Laurence Naysmith in Charles 
Morgan’s ‘Burning Glass’ but his role was 
largely that of moralist ex machina. I suppose 
_ Bernard Shaw’s ‘Apple Cart’ King Magnus, 
‘s who rather resembled Mr. Balchin’s Prime 


Cabinet, comes as near as one is likely to get to 
type who might have made ‘ The Leader of 

* a play worth watching. 
Brian Reece played this figure jerkily, in a 
- curious, gummed-on goatee; small wonder that 
at one point he was sent a gift of an electric 
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Scene from ‘The Water Gipsies’, excerpts from which were televised from the Winter Garden 
Theatre on November 8 


razor, which was supposed to establish some 
point or other—but did not do so. We first saw 
him leaving No. 10 for the Thayer Street 
Registry Office with a much-married actress, 
played by Anne Crawford with a rather frantic 
gaiety. ‘When once one starts getting married, 
it’s best to keep on’, she observed. Returning, 
the happy pair were met by a stupefied Cabinet 
who prophesied dire things such as ‘ The miners 
will come out’. What view was taken at 
Lambeth we were not told. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s sister, a strong-minded woman who put 
the party first, befriended her actress-sister-in- 
law and taught her some first steps in politics. 
Bubbling with wit, the actress made light of all 
the silly old protocol, though showing herself 
anxious to learn. It was all so confusing: for 
example the Lord Privy Seal was neither a lord 
nor a privy nor a seal. (About here, one’s heart 
sank.) 

However, there was better to come. The sister, 
nicely played by Mary Hinton who actually 
looked as if her presence in Downing Street 
would not be impossible, was a character with 
some possibilities. There was also some sort of 
amorous intrigue afoot between the P.M.’s per- 
sonal secretary, played by Pamela Alan (whom 
we last saw as that ambitious lady editor), and 
an Information Officer played by Michael Brill. 
Nothing much seemed to come of this. A fairly 
good scene occurred in which Miss Crawford 
tried to instil into her colourless Prime Minister 
husband some of those little tricks of the stage— 
‘ projection’, steady breathing, the well-timed cut 
of a sentence. Both players were amusing here; 
but when we saw the newly learnt lesson being 
put into operation, the comic point was largely 
muffed because the Cabinet Ministers, whom it 
was supposed to trounce, were so crudely drawn 
and heavily played that they were only fit for 
whacking with bladders or sousing with white- 
wash. For comedy points, comic characters are 
needed. 

Other figures to enter the lists were ‘the 
Ambassador of Vulgaria’ whom Ferdy Mayne 
made reasonably amusing: and a press baron 
whom Gordon Bell played sternly and with a 
note of seriousness absent from the piece other- 
wise. Incidentally, do press barons shout ‘ Why 
the devil didn’t you say so?’ at their chauf- 
feurs? I doubt it, nowadays, Walter Hors- 
burgh, playing the chauffeur, looked genu- 
inely hurt! Commended to read his lordship’s 
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leader on Efficiency he 
took out some other 
newspaper and began to 
scan it. But what news- 
paper it was I didn’t see. 
(My fault or the pro- 
ducer’s?) 

One way and another we 
saw a lot of headlines: this 
seemed to be a desperate 
way of trying to suggest 
that the world outside was 
palpitating with excitement 
at the events in Downing 
Street; which in any case 
the newspapers are apt to 
exaggerate, I fancy. In a 
crisis in the party the hen- 
brained little actress took 
a hand and diddled some 
place seekers into support- 
ing the man they’ had 
meant to bring down. The 
dramatic irony was not ex- 
ploited and even a division 
in the House failed to 
rouse us. It is wretched to 
have to write thus of such 
a good author. I think the 
Drama Department will 
have to build up a library 
of filmed ‘ trusties’ and not risk putting on any- 
thing as dubious and under-rehearsed as this 
at a peak hour. Or we shall all be switching 
over to you know what at the Palladium. Better 
luck next week, let us trust. 

PuiLtie Horpe-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Back Again 


SOLDIERS FROM THE WAR returning: three of 
them, one in a blue suit, one in grey, one in 
brown: the sergeant, the corporal, the private, 
squire’s son, farmer’s son, quarryman. The year 
is 1945, The men, just demobilised, have been 
born into a novel by J. B. Priestley. This means 
that they are alive, and that they are problem- 
children. When he wrote ‘Three Men in New 
Suits’ Priestley was not writing for fun. He had 
things to say about post-war renaissance and the 
brotherhood of man. What began as a novel 
ended in a resolute lay sermon. Peter Watts’ 
dramatic version (Home) fits into ‘ Between Two 
Worlds’: it expresses the temper of the period 
and it is a cunning summary of the book. 
Nothing much is lost except Mr. Talgarth, the 
vicar obsessed by the fourth kingdom and fourth 
seal, who murmurs: ‘ We are, of course, in Hell 
now’. , 

Sull, if we do not get Talgarth, we have 
Uncle Rodney and Norman Shelley’s impressive 
‘“m’boy’ voice as the old saurian who could 
also be a ‘ Pall-Mall and Ritz Jeremiah’. Mr. 
Shelley delights in the man (‘ lately quite eccen- 
tric’, said Talgarth). It is hard to convey the 
stinging scorn with which he uses such a phrase 
as ‘round games’ or ‘moving pictures’ or 
‘holiday camp’. For him the world worth living 
in is finished. He holds that his favourite 
composers realised it—‘ what was gracious and 
charming and beautiful . . . all finished’. And 
he puts on Elgar’s cello concerto. Here we have 
a hint of Professor Linden a year or so later: 
he, too, loved the concerto, its long farewell, its 
distillation of tenderness and regret. But Linden 
knew that he must go on fighting, affirming his 
faith, whereas Uncle Rodney is content to say 
‘ Disintegration, my boy, sheer disintegration ’. 
That, alas, is plausible. His nephew, in the blue 
suit, knows it, and he resolves, with his friends, 
to battle against it. ‘ We have to make the round 
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saya We have af lait'to have faith 


in people, compassion for people .. . 

speeches, eager, idealistic, can look a bit stilted 
on the page, but they flash up when they are 
pene Frank Duncan is the man to speak 


Fie iitatic. si thie suit, he has the best of 
the play: it establishes his world clearly—one 


that to his changed vision seems almost foreign | 


to_him, though his mother is about with her 
tea-gown and spirit-kettle, and Mrs. Hake is 
still calling him ‘Master Alan’. Then there is 
the dinner party at the newspaper magnate’s, 
one of those scenes Priestley enjoys. It comes 
through sharply in Mr, Watts’ production. 
Leonard Trolley is properly hoarse and laconic 
‘as that Fleet Street menace, the managing editor 
who may find it hard to get through the week- 
end ‘without a war, a revolution, or a new 
advertising policy’. All this part of the play is 
done with ease. The other returned soldiers have 
less grateful tasks, though Brian Haines and 
George Hagan bring up the worried Herbert 
(grey suit), unable to fit into his complacent 
farming family, and the angry Eddie (brown 
suit) who comes back to a broken household, 
Some of these scenes are not easy to animate. 
Luckily, Mr. Watts has found rural voices 
(Lewis Gedge’s for one) that never wane to 
Mummerset. All told, the play—tike its book— 
does make an honest job of the conducted tour 
through ‘ Civvy Street’ (who first coined that 
awkward phrase?). If it does end in a sermon, 
Priestley can take the pulpit better than most. 
‘Instead of guessing and grabbing, we plan. 
Instead of competing, we co-operate. We come 
‘out of the nursery—and begin to grow up’. 
Here in 1945, the war over, is the beginning of 
a new fight. We may look back wryly from our 
Position a decade on. Never mind: ‘ Three Men 
in New Suits’ has its importance, certainly its 
place in the series, as a venture in the topical- 
historical that some may contrast with the so 
different last scene of ‘ The Conquering Hero’. 
We might say that ‘Royal Performance’ 
(Light) was also historical-topical. This was 
Brian Johnston’s re-creation of the Royal Variety 
night, with excerpts. Maybe the night itself, 
with its Russian, American, French, and Chinese 
visitors, spoke cheerfully for the ‘federation of 
the world’, but the artists and Mr. Johnston 
were content to make it clear that there’s no 
business like show business (the song, in Ethel 
Merman’s voice, was the invigorating blast of a 
trumpet). We could get only scraps of the per- 
formance, Ruby Murray—not Miss Merman— 
singing ‘ Softly, Softly’, and so forth. Even so, 
the recorded laughter and applause made us 
friends together, and Mr. Johnston, in his 
gallantly pictorial commentary, used the word 
‘colourful’ only once: noble restraint. 
I enjoyed this more than ‘ My Wildest Dream’? 
(Light). It proved to be a form of panel game 
in which various comedians—Ray, Trinder, 
Edwards, among them—had to guess, for ex- 
ample, that someone dreamed of Philip Harben 
- filleting a whale. It developed into a near-chaotic 
free-for-all, rather like a bad dream. 
: BO TREWIN ~ 
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English and surprising detail, what Tollund 
Man had for his last meal. His case rouses grim 
conjectures. Will future scientists dig us up and, 
after analysing our brains, report that we had 
decided, too late, to buy a grand piano? ‘ Tree 
Coffins and Bog Bodies’, a talk in ‘The 


Archaeologist’ series, was a highly interesting. 


broadcast by Glyn Daniel who told us of this 
and other similar finds and of other bodies 
buried in hollowed oak-trunks coated with clay. 
Mr. Daniel went to Denmark last summer and 
talked to the three scientists who had examined 
Tollund Man, and his account included re- 
cordings of what they told him, 

- More light on the past was-shed by Sir. Gavin 
de Beer, who not long ago traced for us the 
route by which Hannibal crossed the Alps, on 
*The Origin of the Etruscans’, This talk, like 
the previous one, was full of fascinating details, 
some of them of the kind that explode one or 
more of my most deeply rooted beliefs. For 
reasons which I cannot fathom, I am always de- 
lighted when this occurs. For example, when 
assured, years ago, that ostriches never bury 
their heads in the sand when pursued and 
monkeys never pick fleas from each other’s 
backs, I felt suddenly liberated. And I had the 
same sensation when Sir Gavin told us that it 
was the Etruscans and not the Romans who 
invented Roman numerals, the Fasces, the 
Eagles, and the purple toga. Perhaps these details 
please me because they seem to reinforce my 
early conviction that the Roman gravitas had 
more than a streak of stupiditas in it. Yet I was 
pleased too when,-after quoting-the theories of 
Herodotus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
others, Sir Gavin concluded by saying that 
Virgil’s story of the origin of the Etruscans in 
the Aeneid is probably correct. He also made the 
novel suggestion that blood-group tests would 
reinforce the probability that they came from 
Asia Minor. 

Last week, Professor K. C. Wheare ended his 
admirable series on ‘Legislatures’. In ‘The 
Decline of Legislatures?’ he pointed out that 
when discussing whether or not legislatures are 
declining we must also consider whether such 
decline is a bad thing. The legislatures both of 
France and the U.S.A. are, he said, too strong 
and it would be all to the good if their power 
were balanced by a rise in the power of the 
executive. He was extremely interesting and 
amusing on the subject of the reputed golden 
age of our parliament of fifty or more years ago 
and proceeded, with the aptly chosen aid of 
quotations from Trollope’s novels, to debunk 
this fond belief. None the less, he made one or 
two shrewd criticisms of certain high-handed 
actions used by our governments today. It was 
a talk from which I received a great deal of 
enjoyment and instruction. 

A sad little story about a brand-new legislature 
emerged from the third of Hessell Tiltman’s four 
talks ‘ How New is the “ New Japan ”? ’ In this 
he gave a brief but vivid picture of Japanese 
society before the late war, when worship of the 
Emperor and ancestor-worship prevailed—a 
society based on the home, in which every 
occasion was governed by minutely detailed 
formalities, behaviour judged not by the stand- 
ards of right and wrong but those of expediency 
and inexpediency; a man’s world in which 
women remain in the home and a wife can be 
divorced simply by striking her name off the 
family list. Upon this centuries-old society the 
good General MacArthur imposed overnight a 
slap-up twentieth-century western legislature 
and the total emancipation of women. Some of 
its effects, as described by Mr. Tiltman, are 
proving unfortunate and sometimes comically 
paradoxical. He seems to be fairly certain that 
as Japan settles down it will die a natural death. 
In his first talk Mr. Tiltman gave a very en- 
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couraging impression of the Japan of today 
which He described as the most genuinely 
pacifist nation. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC. 


A Modern ‘Passion’ 


THE BIBLICAL ORATORIO, neglected by composers 
for some time, shows signs of revival. Last 
month we had Eugene Goossens’ ‘ Apocalypse ’; 
last week Frank Martin’s ‘ Golgotha’ received 
its first public performance here at the B.B.C.’s 
Wednesday concert in the Festival Hall..No two 
works could be more different in style and, 
indeed, in musical quality—the one richly, not 
not to say thickly, scored, over-emphatic and 
pretentious, the other severe, restrained to the 
verge of understatement, and obviously the 
product of a profound and humble reaction to 
the Christian tragedy.” 

A composer who essays a musical setting of 
the Gospel-narrative of the trial and death of 
Jesus, might seem to be making a foolhardy 
challenge to Bach and Handel, rather than’ dis- 
playing the virtue of humility. Yet, by approach- 
ing his task humbly in his own way, Martin 
at once removes from the hearer’s mind any 
temptation to compare him with his great 
predecessors. There is no valid reason why a 
‘Passion’ should not be composed (as Masses 
have been, despite the masterpieces of Pales- 
trina and Byrd, of Haydn and Beethoven), which 
will tell the story in contemporary musical 
language and so make its appeal more directly 
to modern man because it is not presented in 
archaic forms. ‘ Golgotha’ can stand on its own 
feet, to be judged according to its own premises, 
and not by comparison with music formed on 
entirely different principles. 

If the composer of a ‘ Passion’ starts under 
an adverse handicap of one kind—those looming 
memories of the ‘ St. Matthew’ ’and ‘ Messiah’ 
—he also has an advantage in the very nature 
of his task. He has only to tell the story, in the 
words of the Evangelists, in a simple straight- 
forward manner, and he is bound to arouse an 
emotional response in his hearers for whom 
the words have long and deep associations, 
whether they still hold to the faith they learned 
in youth or no. Martin has performed this task 
with a quite astonishing degree of success. His 
solo recitative is a striking example of art con- 
cealing art, deceptively plain and uneventful in 
appearance on paper, yet extremely effective in 
performance. All the dramatic moments of the 
story and the characters of the actors in it are 
delineated with a force that seems out of propor- 
tion to the economy of the means employed. 

The austerity of Martin’s manner, like the 
austerity of the Calvinist churches in his country, 
sometimes creates an effect of bareness and 
emptiness. His severe refusal of any mystical 
appeal makes the scene of the Last Supper sound 
matter-of-fact and devoid of any deeper signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, he is completely 
successful in his handling of the Sermon in the 
Temple, where the tirade against the scribes and 
Pharisees is informed with a terrible righteous 
anger, and even more so in the setting of Christ’s 
words on the cross, whose moving simplicity was 
beautifully brought out by the sensitive inflexions 
of the singer, Gwyn Griffiths. 

Martin supplies those contemplations upon 
the course of_ the action, .which in Bach’s 
* Passions’ take the form of arias and chorales, 
with settings of passages from St. Augustine’s 
Confessions and the apocryphal Meditations. 
Most of these movements are choral, but there 
is also a fine soprano solo, which Joan Suther- 
land sang admirably. The choral writing is, like 
the orchestral accompaniments (often reduced 
to no more than the organ), extremely uncompli- 
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the final trium- 


- phant chorus, which is its climax, seemed to me 
one of those passages in which again plainness 


came near to producing no particular effect 


at all. 5 


me baics take 

softly and 
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Tj is doubtful Lia: Schubert thought of 
the sonata and string” quartet as anything — 
’ much more than music for domestic con- 
_ + sumption. Serious music-making in the 
Vienna of his day meant opera. As a boy he- 
wrote numbers of string quartets to be played 
Aby his father, his brothers Ignaz and Ferdinand, 


“* "> 


a - ee : - Schubert’s 


Although ‘the music is, to all appearance, 


_ simple, it cannot be easy to sing; the vocal-parts 


move in ways unpredictable by normal standards. 
While this, of course, contributes to the vitality 
of the music, it also makes it difficult for singers 
who are new to the composer’s idiom. It was all 


MAURICE J. E. 


opera. The Quartet in-B flat (1814),. published 
after his death as Op. 168, has a weak opening 


movement; but the scherzo-like finale is an 


astonishing conception for so young a composer. 
Episodes in it are reminiscent of the scherzo in 
the great C major Symphony, and one might 
_ think of the composer as deliberately using them 


and himself, ‘thinking of the works as no more again in the later work; yet he would surely 


than ‘Passing entertainment -for his family. 
Being a genius he could not help pouring into — 
them music which endures and can charm us 
today. ‘But when he reached the age of nineteen 
he abandoned the writing of string quartets and 
turned seriously to opera; it was to him, as to 
all Viennese, the end for which composers were 
born. A few years later he protested to Ferdinand 
_ —who still loved to play his early quartets : 
_*, ... it would be better if you played other 
quartets than mine, for there is nothing in them, 
_ except that they please you, and you are pleased 
with: anything of mine!’ It was not until he 
“was twenty-seven—and eight years is a long 
“time in the short, crowded span of Schubert’s 
3 / life—that he wrote another string quartet. A 
The result is that his quartets fall into two 
q ; Meme ‘separate groups: very early work, and 
completely mature work, The mature quartets 
form such a trio of masterpieces, and are so very 
~ well known, that the dozen or so early quartets 
tend to be overlooked*, The earliest of them to_ 
receive occasional performance is in E flat, 
p. 125, No. 1 (1813); it was preceded by seven 
ier quartets. These are all complete, since the . 
pus sing. movements of the C major Quartet 
(1812, ‘D.32), published originally with two 
=e have recently been found. The seven - 
oobi a boy’s work, and that work is 
sporadic: an idea is picked up and then dropped 
f A new one; the styles are mixed; the 
is now boisterous, now prim. But dull it 


te 
ei oa few outstanding movements may be men- 
Saree young genius triumphs over in- 
“ie: A finale of the above Quartet in 
52 aE hence and eloquent piece of prose; 
- slow movement of the Quartet in B flat 
(2, , an idyll, tender in mood and 
aly written for the medium; the finale of © 
Quartet: in C (1813, D.46), which con- 
some excellent touches of development; the 
movement of the Quartet in B flat (1813, 
whick is most prophetic of future work: 


_ wheel—the. mood of 


_have forgotten this boyhood quartet. 

Two quartets, in G minor (1815) and E major, 
Op. 125, No. 2 (1816), are perhaps as important 
for. their revelation of Schubert’s development 
in quartet writing as for their intrinsic value. 
Technically they are a closely allied Pair. Ideas 
are smoothly and logically linked. It is true that 
we still have the frequent whipping up of the 
music into spurts of furious energy which all too 
quickly die away, but, on the other hand, the 
composer’s true, dramatic writing for string 
quartet also begins to make its appearance. It 


springs from the sonorities of violins and viola 


in their higher registers, pitted, antiphonally, 
against the cello. Listeners to this series will have 
heard a remarkable use of the effect in the 
= major Quartet. — 

Then there emerges a fechcicts of quartet 
writing which Schubert found very congenial : 
second violin and viola constitute a unit of 
accompaniment, while first violin and cello sing 
the melodies, or are given attractive imitation 
‘patterns. In all these early quartets Schubert 
used two distinct styles for his opening move- 
ments. Oné consists of dramatic, arresting 
figuration in the strings; the other sets up a 
gentle, swaying movement in the lower strings 
above which the first violin sings its melody. 
The first style culminates in the D minor Quar- 
tet, the second in Op. 29, in A minor. In his last 
quartet, in G major, the interplay of both styles 
contributes to the splendour of the movement. 

At the end_of 1823 Schubert was wretchedly 
_ill, and the doom of his hopes in opera had been 
* cruelly sounded by the failure of ‘ Rosamunde’. 
Some revulsion of feeling against writing for the 
theatre seized him at the time, and it coincided 
with his meeting two new friends, both excellent 
instrumentalists: Count Troyer, a clarinettist 
in the establishment of the Archduke Rudolf, 
and Ignaz Schuppanzigh, Beethoven’s friend 
and a famous quartet leader, who had just 
returned from Russia. To the first we owe the 
Octet, to the second the A minor Quartet (and 
possibly the D minor Quartet as well). Schubert 
flung himself eagerly into the- composition of 
these chamber works. He expressed in them the 
ache, the longing for the past, which he described 


in his letters of the period. The A minor Quartet 


opens with the thrum of Gretchen’s spinning- 
“Meine Ruh’ ist hin’ is 
never far from the rest of. i movement. The 


whose bright spot was the amnieiaci perf 
ance of Mozart’s Concerto in G by the Ru: 


that deserved a second hearing, and the repeat 


might have inspired the singers with the con- — 


fidence to let themselves ‘go’, which was 
lacking in the otherwise excellent poten 
on Wednesday. 


String Quartets 


BROWN 


Fest Programmes ‘in the series presenting Schubert’ ‘complete quartets will be broadcast in the Third ‘Proghathine at 
) Cee ees 6.0 p.m. on Saturday, November 19, and 10.5 p.m. on Saturday, November 26 


‘ Menuetto’ is based on a figure from his song 
‘Die Gotter Griechenlands’ of 1819: ‘ Fair 
World, where art thou?’ The alternation of 
A minor and A major, contributing so much to 
the pathos in the song, is a feature of this much 


‘loved quartet. The D minor Quartet uses an 
even earlier song (‘Death and the Maiden’ was — 


composed in 1817) as the theme for a variation 
movement; but although the general mood of 
the whole quartet is serious and noble, it is surely 
too much to claim that Schubert’s profundity 
is a fourfold expression of any ‘ Death-mood’ in 
the variations, 

The G major Quartet (1826), Schubert’s 
chosen portal to his ‘Grand Symphony ’, is by 


‘no means his last big work in sonata-form, yet 


it is without doubt his most ‘futuristic’ and 
pioneering work. The bold experiments in key 
juxtaposition and harmonic structure produce 
two striking movements. The finale, just as 
adventurous, but designedly light-hearted, is not 
so towering. 

The gap between early and late quartets is 
emphasised by the isolated movement in 
C minor, composed in 1820, known as the 
* Quartett-Satz’. Schubert intended it to intro- 
duce a full quartet but did not complete the 
scheme. Thoroughly Schubertian, a favourite 
amongst performers and listeners alike, con- 
sidered by some critics the equal of later move- 


-ments, it really belongs to neither group. The 


charming melody which forms its second subject 


is Mozartian; the dramatic—almost melodramatic 


—runs and tremolo chords are more in his early 
than his later manner. Yet the quartet has quali- 
ties of greatness which are immediately apparent: 


an element of the incalculable (which Hadow 


found Coming into music with Beethoven and 
Schubert) not least among these qualities. The 
movement displays every technical device which 
Schubert had perfected by his earlier work; but 
the listener will probably forget all about such 
things as technical devices when the beauty and 
onward rush of the music seizes him. The en- 


chantment of this unfinished quartet does - 


prepare us for the ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony of 
1822; but it gives no hint of what Schubert was 
to do with-the string quartet when he took it 
up again four years later. 


This month the distinguished music critic, Mr. 
Ernest Newman, will celebrate his eighty-seventh 
birthday and Fanfare for Ernest Newman, edited 
by Herbert van Thal (Arthur Barker, 21s.), has been 
published as a tribute to him. It includes a note 
from Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and essays by a number 
of well-known critics, including Professor Gerald 
Abraham, Mr. Neville Cardus, Professor Edward 
Dent, Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace, Mr. Francis Toye, 
and Professor es A. Westrup. 
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_ violinist, Leonid Kogan. It was the oratorio 
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TT “HAVE been questioning the grocers about 
§ the ingredients for this year’s Christmas 
: and the résult is that I have made 
K recy one list but two. The first is for those of 
you who are wondering if you say have time 
‘to make a Christmas pudding thi s year, and 
the second for those who are counting every 
penny. A third item comes under the category: 
Be don’t care if it is troublesome—it’s worth 
‘it 9- 

The first list, the one for the busy woman: 
“most grocers sell packet suet already shredded 
and mixed peel already chopped. The only 
time Seactre is the few seconds to empty 
them into the 
_ probably go on your list. But here is a point: 
~ packeted currants, raisins, and sultanas should 


; but it is only a few shops—for most 
“of us it would be quicker to blanch them than 
to search for them. Incidentally, all almonds 
this year are expensive. 

Here is my second list: for those who must 


bowl. Packeted fruit, too, will . 


of one of the packet suets. But it is more trouble 
to prepare, and some people think it makes a 
heavier pudding. Fruit sold loose: remember 

t the price marked on loose fruit refers to 
one. pound, whereas the packet often weighs 
three-quarters of a pound. Another saving is to 
use cooking eggs. Cooking dates, too, are cheaper 
than the dessert dates—and they are already 
stoned, - 

Now for the one item that I am buying, even 
though it is troublesome: unstoned raisins. I 
know it is a chore to stone them but I think 
it is worth including at least some of them for 
their full, fruity flavour. 

Here are a few further points, I am sometimes 
asked, particularly by business women: ‘ Can I 


. mix the pudding one evening and do the cook- 


ing the next evening?’ . Yes, you can. Leave 
the mixture covered in the mixing bowl over- 
night; then give it another stir round before 
filing the pudding basin and cooking. In fact, 
the whole recipe is much better spread out over 
several days. Certainly wash the fruit two or 
three days before the cooking to give it time to 
dry. I spread the fruit out on baking trays and 
put in a very cool oven. Stir the fruit round in 
the warmth, and you will find it becomes nice 
and plump. 

Then there is the question of mixing ‘to the 
correct consistency’. What is the correct con- 
sistency? It is a soft ‘dropping’ one—that is, if 
you lift some of the pudding on a spoon, then 
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Pepi Cooking Phristmas Puddings 


By LOUISE DAVIES . 


the prépared basin’. How do you prepare it? 
Merely grease it heavily, then, before steaming 
or pressure cooking, tie on a couple of thick- 
nesses of grease-proof paper, greased where they 
touch the pudding. Unless you are actually boil- 
ing the pudding it is not necessary to use a 
pudding cloth—in fact a cloth is not advisable 
for pressure cooking, because it might get 
caught up in the vent. 

Give the pudding plenty of boiling time. To 
prevent the pan from going black add a table- 
spoon or so of vinegar or Jemon juice to the 
boiling water. 

To store the pudding until Christmas, tie on 
fresh grease-proof paper; but be sure to’let the 
pudding cool completely first or you may get 
condensation of moisture and the growth of 
mould.—Home Service 
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~ 842); Founder and editor of Antiquity; 


Lecturer in Law, 


“save money. Butchers’ suet: in my recipe I tilt it, it should drop down in soft lumps. author of Castles and Churches in the Middle 
could save over a shilling by buying that instead Another popular recipe instruction is: ‘ fill into Nile Region, Archaeology in the Field, etc. 
: : GROUP II 
Crossword No. 1,333. Closed Cireuits—iL By Wray be ay epee 
Pe ; aes ree! of hee s followers hang about idly 

< t was in 

Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, ee AY nightingale may give delight in a garden, 

value 30s.; 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 23. This ne 8 Se Re aia of grammar 

e 24. To do a tipster 


Closing « date: first post on Thursday, November 24. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
decision is final 


The diagram consists of 36 triangles arranged in 4 groups 
of 9. The lights are all four-letter words, but since each 
word begins and ends with the same letter. it can be 
expressed (by reading clockwise) in three letters only—one 
to each side of a triangle. Where two triangles have a side 
in common, the same letter is to be entered on each side 
of the common line, so ‘ mirroring’ one another. The 
clues are mumbered for reference only, and are not in 
diagram order. 


CLUES 
GROUP I 


1. Give him a cigarette and put him in the orchestra 

2. With another toe the creature might be Ai but maybe 
mo more agile 
. The composer has lost a letter—yet he remains as 
lively as a cricket 

4, Does Mr. Nehru issue his commands in this? 

5. With Jane and this deck we could have game of cards 

6. Large toad in a Central American lake 

7. One of three sisters who lived near the fountain of Urda 

$. ‘ Vice prevails, and ——ous men bear sway ’ 

2. Robbed of a pound, the sorceress has turned 
into a ljarge “feh 


GROUP II 
10. Father on a pub-craw] recalls one associated with 


Pe Pes and vi tee ublishing 
il. tter in Greek appears to exhort 
ant a res to excavate 
12. kt Tanqueray ‘soley departed to the hall 
ik Watch Fatima weep when her husband ejects the 
novelist 


‘15. The little lady (from iy. aa on swimmingly with this 


“It had taken no pains wi 
f; Mise Wan has ost a letter. Sec senses than one 
Gwinn has lovt. © Jevar: feck it, ta Celches! 


25. Literary, musical, or culinary miscellany 
26.. Not a naiad, but still a@ spirit with watery associations 
27. Specified allowance for damage or wastage 


GROUP Iv 


28. Its wrong to hurry back 

29. Lead a friend quietly to the organ 

30. A miller’s thumb 

31. Bitter sweet 

32. This mouse, strangely enough, can fly 

33. Coal might come down but for this keeping it up 

34. Take a third from a silkworm and only the shell is left 


35. Though knocked about the girl may still be faithful, ~ 


says Buttons 
36. Not the shore one thinks of in August 


Solution of No. 1,331 
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Prizewinners: 1st prize: Miss.E. A, Barnes 
(Greyabbey); 2nd prize: F. E. Vernon Swinde!l 
(Nottingham); 3rd prize: W. S. Holdsworth 


(Halifax) 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
. a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
res “you can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
lectures, It. is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
rn (founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER . 
MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS WINTER 


If you have “always meant to write when you had time” you can have no 
better time than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. Don’t put it off any 
longer. The LSJ for 35 years has led the world in correspondence coaching 
of a personal character that is umequalled. LSJ students sell their work 
while they study and each course is planned for the individual. 


The LSJ was founded under the patronage of the great leaders of the Press 
and its unmatched results caused “Truth” to say: “The LSJ claims less and 
achieves moré.” , 


Advice is given freely to all those who would_like a preliminary opinfon 
before they begin and there is no obligation. There are courses in Journalism, 
Story Writing, Radio or-TV Plays, Poetry, Literature and History. 


The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no extravagant promises 
but shows you how you can enter a field that is open to all. The fees are 
moderate. Begin now with the long evenings before you. 


--Chief Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, ~ 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over the world’”’ 


PROPELLING 


Write for 
~ Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be 
trained ‘to write and sell articles and 
short stories in spare time—wherever you 
live. Hundreds of editors are in constant 
neéd of fresh contributions. 

Learn the essential technique by post 
—how to write, what to write about, 
how. to prepare MSS;and HOW.TO SELL 
THEM for the best-prices. Send to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. LJ/32F), Palace 
Gate. London, W.8, for a free copy of 
**How to Succeed as a Writer.” 

If you want training that matches your 
enthusiasm, generous personal service 
that meets your every need, write for the 
prospectus today—while you think of it. 


By applying now you will have the 
opportunity of .enrolling at very 
moderate terms. Many pupils earn the 
fee several times Over during tuition. 


Try Esperanto 


Esperanto, the simple inter- 
national language which is 
growing in popularity every 
day, is extremely easy <to 
learn—has only a few simple 
grammatical rules with po 
irregularities. It provides 


easy contact with people<of 


other lands and thus paves 
the 


way to international- 
friendship. 

A complete correspondence course, 

including textbook, dictionary and 

correction of exercises costs only - 

10s. Send sixpence for informative 

literature and introductory booklet. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, 
INC. Dept. L33k, - 
140, Holland Park Avenue, London, W.11 


NAPT Christmas SEALS 4/- per sheet of 100 
NAPT Goloured Christmas CARDS 


SF : 
©, ~ 
VTH KENSING™ 


ADMISSION FREE 


Nov. 23rd — VICTORIAN AMERICA:. — 
CURRIER AND IVES ~~. 
LITHOGRAPHS 
by C. H. Gibbs-Smith 


Nov. 30th — ITALIAN MAIOLICA 
‘ . by Arthur Lane 


Christmas 


Greetings 
and help fight Tuberculosis 


(with envelopes) 5/- per dozen 


VENING LECTURES 


(lustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 645 p.m. 


- >» <a ie ~ 


| NOVEMBER 17219 55. 


UNIVERSITY — 
CORRESPONDENCE 
~ COLLEGE 


U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, provides effective postal tuition 
at,moderate fees payable by instalments, for:— 


General Certificate 
(Ordinary, Adv., and Schol. Levels) ~ 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ., ete. 


London Univ. Degrees 
B.A., B.Sc., B:Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D. 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and other TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, PROFESSIONAL PRELIM., 
LAW, CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT, 


%* PROSPECTUS free from Registrar (56), 


BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SE ae 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means Of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c, 

Also expert posta] tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c, 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercjal subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Goaching until Successful: 
Text-book lending library. Moderate ‘fees; _ 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
: ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


BATLEY ||['; 


CONCRETE |. 
GARAGES 


@ Hinged. or Up and 
Over doors. . 

@ Lean to and Multiple 
garages ‘available; 

@ Easy to erect. 

Five Years’ Free Fire Insurance. 


Dec. 7th—ENGLISH CARICATURE 
DRAWINGS 
by Iolo Williams 


FREE DELIVERY IN ed or 
»-| ENGLAND & WALES FAG reeres 
Send for FREE Brochure to: Terms. . = 
ERNEST BATLEY LTD., 86 Colledge Rd., © 
Holbrooks, Coventry. — Telephone: 89245/6 


“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE : 
IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS : 


FROM LEADING JEWELLERS. & STATIONERS | TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH, LONDON, W.C.1. 


TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Cultivate Your Natural Ability 


Pelmanism develops these qualities quickly, 
harmoniously andpermanently:They become 
habitual processes manifesting themselves 
smoothly and evenly, and largely without 
conscions effort. 


Sefid for the Free Book 


The Pelman Course issimple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time. You can 
enrol on the most convenient terms, The 
Course is fully explained in ‘‘The Science of 
Success,” which will be sent you gratis-and 
post free. on application to-day. 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY” 


Pelman Institute, 82 Norfolk 
Mansions, WigmoreSt., London; W.1 


N every man and woman are certain 
qualities already being developed or 


; a “A Welsh Comsat 
iS ‘fp 
THIS MAN IS NEWS 
every time a lifeboat puts to! sear 
He gives his services “willingly > 
- he deserves your support. Help 
- 4. him. by .sending a contribution, 
however small; to p 
ROYAL NATIONAL | 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


awaiting development... Social life 
and the exigencies of earning a living 
develop these qualities, but some” 
times slowly and often unevenly so 
that whilst there may be progress in 
One direction there is stagnation and 
frustration in another. The Pelman 
Coursé is designed to quicken the 
development.of all qualities and 
aptitudes, the more significant of 
which are: 


co it pam Pat erp ctaet “The Science of Success,” please. ’ 
= _—DECISIVENESS ; GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
3 —OBSERVATION—SELF-CONTROL Name,,.... shspeaeensnnenenears sttsbaneonmensessevesepense © a - "3 OR eel <n S.W. ! ; 
rf —WILL-POWER —CONCENTRATION ; -* reasurer: His Grace The Northumberland ~ 
2 —PERSONALITY—SELF-CONFIDENCE Address.......: sansanannenenaccenensecsinganeessensieangne Secretary: Col. A.D. Burnett.Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., MA. 
7 AND A HOLD-FAST MEMORY. PUD EE SPinkst wis gies Se eve gnceisaateeas ? : 
- Reduced Fees for Her Majesty's. Forces Established over 50 years. WELbeck 1411/2 
hee Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10; and’ published” by the British Broadcasti 
». London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe Listener, Broadcasting House, London, W.h. 
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